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CHAPTER I. 
ASPIRATIONS. 


‘¢ Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by ’t ?” 


BENEATH the branches of a stately elm-tree stood Marion Osgood, 
and thus she soliloquized while the soft breezes of autumn fanned her 
cheeks, rosy with the glow of full health and beauty : 

“ Gilbert Southworth is not equal to my expectations, he is not the 
ideal of my girlhood, and he does not satisfy my ambition. A tutor in 
a country academy! I wish to live in New York; I intend to travel, 
not to settle down in a New England village; and, as my mind is 
made up, I will answer his letter to-night. I am only nineteen, and I 
can afford to wait for a better offer.” 

So Gilbert, the young tutor, received his letter of dismissal, and 
Marion told her sister Louise that night, as they sat together brushing 
their long hair and indulging in that little bedtime chat so dear to 
woman’s heart, that she had refused to marry Gilbert Southworth. 

“ But, Marion dear,” asked her innocent young sister of seventeen, 
to whom ambition was but an empty name, “don’t you love him?” 

“T do not know, only I must make a more brilliant match. Oh, 
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Louise, it seems sometimes as if I would sacrifice anything to be an 
accomplished city-bred woman, with my servants and my carriages, 
money at my command, and a husband to do my bidding !” 

Louise opened her large blue eyes in wonder, but silently continued 
to brush and braid her long golden hair, while Marion drew aside the 
curtain and looked forth upon the great moon, just rising above the 
elm-tree where she had made her decision. Suddenly she turned,— 

“ And you, Louise, what do you desire?” 

She blushed and replied,— 

“ Some one to love, and some one to love me.” 

“ Foolish child,” said her sister. 

The months sped rapidly by, and with the spring came the an- 
nouncement of Gilbert Southworth’s engagement with the fair-haired 
Louise Osgood. She had found some one to love, and she believed 
that he loved her. One evening he came and found the two girls, 

- with their aunt and brother, seated upon the broad veranda watching 
the sun as it slowly sank to rest. Seating himself by Louise, he took 
from his pocket a letter, saying,— 

“T have good news. Uncle John offers to take me into business 
with him in New York. So I shall resign my work in June, for I 
never looked upon it as permanent, and make our home there.” 

Of course, Louise was happy because Gilbert was: not that she 
was anxious to live in New York, but if it suited him better it was a 
gratification to her. 

Tn the merry talk that followed Marion took no part. Into her 
heart the demon of jealousy had entered. Was Louise to attain to 
what she had aspired? “ Fool that I was,” she said to herself, “to 
reject him!’ Ambition whispered to her, “Recall him. He still 
cares for you. He cannot love that simple child as he did you.” 

Temptation soon was presented to Marion in a most seductive 
form. Louise went for a short visit to a cousin’s in Concord, and 
Gilbert was left to his first love for entertainment in the beautiful 
spring evenings, and she lost no time in improving the opportunity. 
She sang his favorite ballads, she walked and drove with him, she 
rowed with him by moonlight up the winding river to the eddy, until 
she saw that he was in her power. Then, as if to aid her still further, 
came a letter from Louise, telling of an offer from a young man there 
whom she had previously known. 

“Oh, Marion,” she wrote, “he loves me so that I pity him in his 
disappointment, for I am so happy in my love for Gilbert !” 

Treacherous Marion! She read the letter to Gilbert, omitting 
words and whole sentences, giving him to understand that Louise was 
happy in her love for the new suitor, and he, eagerly catching at the 
suggestion, poured forth his protestations of love for her. 

“Oh, Marion,” he cried, “I have never ceased to care for you! I 
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loved Louise more as one would a pretty child or a plaything. She 
never called forth the deep feelings which you do.” 

By some mistake he did not hear from Louise for a day or two, 
and so he wrote to her, telling her that she was free to accept her new 
suitor, and that, as Marion had taken pity upon his forlorn condition, 
he hoped they could have a double wedding. Heartless, even brutal 
as this conduct was, Gilbert deserved far less blame than Marion, for 
had he not believed Louise had bestowed her affections elsewhere he 
would not have broken with her so cruelly and abruptly. For a week 
or more Louise remained away, dreading the return home; but when 
she came she found that her aunt and brother were in sympathy with 
her, and that, although Marion was to be married immediately, yet the 
wedding was to be at a friend’s,—they would not consent to its taking 
place in their home. 

e Marion tried to explain that they thought from her letter that she 
preferred the new lover, but she only turned away her golden head 
and buried her face in her pillow. She tried to stifle her conscience 
with the promise that Louise should come to her that next winter and 
see city life and make a brilliant match, and assured herself that a 
little thing like her would soon recover from the childish fancy for 
Gilbert. 

The morning appointed for the wedding dawned clear and cloud- 
less. Marion’s boxes had been corded and sent to the station, and 
now—for the carriage was waiting to take her to Mrs. Grant’s—she 
tapped at Louise’s door, but receiving no response, entered. On her 
knees by the bedside was the little fair-haired orphan girl, and Marion 
stooped and kissed the golden head. 

“‘ Louise,” she said, “you know that he loved me first; we will 
make this disappointment all up to you, and you will learn to love 
Herbert if you try.” 

Louise rose, and, looking wildly at her sister through her tears, 
exclaimed ,— 

“Marion, you have ruined my life! Farewell!” And gliding 
past her, she fled down the stairs and out into the orchard behind the 
house. . 

Did the wedding proceed? Yes; and Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert 
Southworth took the noon train for Boston. 

“Tt is an aggravated case of brain-fever,” said the family physician 
that night, “and it is doubtful if she ever recover her reason.” 

When the fever had spent itself upon the frail body, and Louise, 
the ghost of her former self, was carried down-stairs each day by her 
loving brother, her strength gradually returned, but the golden hair 
was white as the driven snow, and the light of full and perfect reason 
was forever quenched in the great blue eyes. 

In time her brother, Lincoln Osgood, married Isabel Southworth, 
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Gilbert’s sister, and he and his young wife vowed to devote their lives 
in atoning, if possible, for the crime of Gilbert and Marion. 

Poor Louise! She was gentle, harmless, and obedient; but every 
day she would sit watching at the windows for hours, and if asked 
whom she looked for, the answer was always the same, accompanied 
by one of her sweet smiles,—“ Gilbert is coming to-night.” 

Never could Marion return to her old home, for the physicians 
agreed in saying that a meeting with either Gilbert or Marion would 
have an extremely bad effect upon Louise, probably rendering her 
violent. So the years came and went softly, and saw no change in 
Louise for the worse. She was trusted to go about the garden alone ; 
and her little nieces, who came in quick succession, learned to love 
their gentle auntie. And when, after ten years of this strange, un- 
earthly life, her summons came to depart, she was truly missed from 
the little home, for in all that time no impatient word had ever passed 
her lips. But Marion and Gilbert experienced a sense of relief that 
the witness of their perfidy no longer lived, to be a silent but constant 
reproach to their peace and happiness. 


CHAPTER II. 


A MOTHER’S MISTAKE. 


‘‘ Mother, dear mother, the years have been long 
Since I last listened your lullaby song; 
Sing, then, and unto my soul it shall seem 
Womanhood’s years have been only a dream. 
Clasped to your heart in a loving embrace, 
With your long lashes just sweeping my face, 
Never hereafter to wake or to weep,— 
Rock me to sleep, mother,—rock me to sleep.” 


Mrs. GILBERT SouTHWoRTH did not find rest and happiness in 
her new surroundings, for “black care,” ever present, followed her 
with relentless persistence. At first she believed that the representa- 
tions of Louise’s illness were exaggerated, and she wrote urging her 
brother to bring her to New York for treatment, but he informed her 
that she was under the care of a Boston specialist, and that any more 
overtures on her part for a reconciliation between her family and her- 
self would be rejected,and that on no account should she ever be 
permitted to see Louise. 

It was not long before Gilbert learned to understand his wife, and 
then he saw only too plainly that she had married him to gratify her 
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desire for city life, and yet now she was never satisfied. Always eager 
for more society and better society, she kept herself and her husband 
in a state of uneasiness; and not even Becky Sharp saw the cards of 
her superiors upon her table with greater satisfaction than did Marion 
Southworth. 

Through Gilbert’s uncle and aunt she was introduced to many of 
position, and thus formed ere long a niche for hergelf in society. Yet 
she was not satisfied. She demanded of Gilbert more money to meet 
her requirements for dress and suitable equipage than he was able to 
furnish ; and he frequently sighed when he thought of the pure golden- 
haired little maiden who would have deemed his smile a reward worth 
striving for, but who now, because of his broken vows, would never 
know aught of peace or rest until she should pillow her head, white 
from the visitation of sudden sorrow, upon the cold bosom of the 
angel Death. 

On Marion’s twenty-first birthday she presented Gilbert with a 
fine boy, and he hoped that this sacred trust now committed to her 
would induce her to care less for the gayeties of society ; and truly, for 
a few months, she seemed supremely happy when the curly brown 
head of Adolphus nestled on her shoulder, while she sang sweet lulla- 
bies and rocked him to and fro until the long lashes drooped, and he 
had entered into slumberland. Then the contented Gilbert watched 
her from behind his newspaper (that convenient shield for masculine 
emotions) with feelings of reverence, mingled with awe and affection. 

But, alas! soon everything was again sacrificed to appearances. 
Adolphus must be dressed to outshine his little compeers; his naps 
must be postponed if there were fashionable callers to whom he might 
be shown off, and, unhappily for Mr. Southworth and Adolphus, am- 
bition had again drawn the wife and young mother back into the vortex 
of fashion. 

The succeeding year beautiful twin girls came, and once more the 
mother-love crushed ambition for a brief time; and again Mr. South- 
worth hoped that the influence of three little lives dependent upon her 
might soften her character and make of her the noble woman he once 
dreamed her to be. But no; one night he returned from Philadelphia 
and found that, against his express orders, Mrs. Southworth had gone 
to a ball, and that his three babies were alone in the nursery, for the 
heedless nurse-girl was entertaining her friends in the basement. “I 
could hardly expect a hireling to be more careful than the mother 
herself,” he thought to himself. 

He bent over the crib of his noble-looking little boy, not yet two 
years old, and, after drinking in his beauty, he turned to the double 
cradle which contained Eudora and Adrianna, sleeping the infant’s 
sleep of purity and innocence, The tears came to his eyes as he looked 
upon them, and such thoughts as these passed through his mind : 
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‘‘Oh, my heart grows weak as a woman’s, 

And fountains of feeling will flow, 

When I think of the paths steep and stony 
Where the feet of the dear ones must go; 

Of the mountains of sin hanging o’er them, 
Of the tempests of fate growing wild; 

Oh, there’s nothing on earth half so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child.” 


There were times when Mrs. Southworth seemed to realize the re- 
sponsibility of the little lives committed to her, and, to do her justice, 
it must be admitted that she was seldom harsh with her children, 
though she looked upon them as steps by which she might rise higher. 
Her daughters received a careful training in all the branches which 
then constituted a young woman’s fashionable education, and at seven- 
teen no more beautiful or accomplished girls were to be found in 
New York than Eudora and Adrianna Southworth. Adrianna was, 
like her mother, selfish, worldly, and ambitious; while the gentle 
Eudora seemed more to resemble her Aunt Louise in character. 

The demands upon Mr. Southworth’s purse for the education of his 
children and that Mrs. Southworth might shine in society had been 
so constant that his financial affairs were now at their lowest ebb, and 
he had told his wife that expenses must be curtailed or that a crash 
would be inevitable. This was a great trial to her, especially as her 
daughters had but recently made their début. 

Among the gentlemen whom they had met in this their first winter 
in society was a German by the name of Gustavus Elgetter. He was 
reputed to be wealthy, and in every way an eligible match for what- 
ever fair American should be fortunate enough to win him. Mrs. 
Southworth was now more than ever determined that he should be her 
son-in-law in one of the two; thus he dined constantly at her house, 
and escorted her, with the beautiful twins, to many places‘of amuse- 
ment, and before long made an offer for the hand of Eudora. 

But when the satisfied parents laid the offer before her, she posi- 
tively refused. With tears she besought her father to tell him that it 
could never be. 

“T cannot love him,” she reiterated. 

“‘ My dear,” said her worldly-wise mother, “ you will learn ; respect 
is more important than love.” 

“T do not respect him !” she cried ; “ his very presence in the room 
is repulsive to me.” 

“ Ah, when girls talk so,” said her father, smiling, “it is a sure 
sign that they will change their minds; but, Eudora,” he added, “I 
will never force you into this marriage, much as I wish you might see 
him with our eyes.” 

Mr. Southworth went West upon business, and poor Eudora, with- 
out his championship, was coerced into submitting to the distasteful 
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engagement. Mrs. Southworth laid before her the financial embarrass- 
ment which harassed her father, and the probability that the creditors 
would be less pressing if they knew one of the daughters had made 
such a connection, while. she expatiated largely upon the advantage 
which would accrue to them socially by such a match. 

When Mr. Southworth returned he found the preparations for the 
wedding going on apace. And thus, when only seventeen, Eudora was 
taken from her mother and the dearly-loved twin sister ; from her father, 
with whom she had even more sympathy, and her brother, whose 
wild career was a source of anxiety to her, and forced to sail with a 
man whom she neither loved nor respected to a home beyond the seas. 

She tried to bear up bravely the first of the voyage, but then sea- 
sickness and homesickness conquered, and she remained in her state- 
room most of the time. When she reached his home her youth and 
beauty won the hearts of his family at once, and they were uniformly 
kind to her. 

After a few months Mr. Elgetter began to neglect her, but that 
was preferable to the harsh treatment to which he subjected her at 
times. He not only forbade her to write to her home, but he would 
not permit her to read the letters received from her family, if they fell 
into his hands first. 

Rumors were afloat that he spent most of his time with a dashing 
widow whom he had known in earlier days. 

Mr. Southworth, disturbed at rarely hearing from his pet daughter, 
secured the opportunity of communicating with her through some 
friends in Berlin. Being convinced that Mr. Elgetter was not only 
brutal, but also unfaithful to his wife, he sent for her to come back to 
him. Her husband was absent at the time, and she found but little 
difficulty in prosecuting the plan made for her. Once more Eudora 
found herself on the Atlantic, but oh, with what different feelings! 

“T am going home,” she repeated constantly to herself; and in her 
great joy she lost sight of the fact that it was her mother’s cruel ambi- 
tion that had brought such a blight upon her young life. She only 
longed once more to be folded in her arms as when a child,—in the 
days when she and Adrianna had both been ill together and their 
mother had rocked them by turns. Her mind dwelt only upon those 
early days, and the intervening years seemed but a dream. What 
is time? In reality there is no such thing, as eternity will show, for 
there 


% All intervals in their succession 
Are measured by the living thought alone, 

And grow or wane with its intensity. 

And time is not a common property, 

But what is long is short, and swift is slow, 

And near is distant, as received and grasped 

By this mind and by that, and every one 

Is standard of his own chronology.”’ 
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Eudora’s family were now in reduced circumstances compared with 
.their former affluence, and her father only awaited her arrival before 
leaving with Adolphus for California to engage in a new business, 
They were now living in Brooklyn, and Mrs. Southworth would be 
obliged to take a few boarders to assist in the support of the family, 
and Eudora, who had resumed the name of Miss Southworth, found 
herself in a different circle from that of two years previous. 

She was still possessed of great beauty, but her face was more sad 
and pensive, and showed traces of mental sorrow, which had refined 
and chastened her. 

Among their boarders was a Frenchman, Henri du Berceau, who 
soon became interested in Eudora. He was agreeable in manner, and 
treated her, as well as all women, with a reverence and homage which 
contrasted with the lack of consideration and respect shown by Mr. 
Elgetter in his kindest days. 

Her mother encouraged the suit, constantly reminding Eudora of 
the unpleasantness of her situation, and urging her to accept an offer 
of such great pecuniary advantage. She had suffered too much to 
resist, and finally acquiesced, telling Du Berceau of her former marriage 
and the sad circumstances attending it. 

His chivalrous heart was thoroughly roused, and he sought out 
every fact in the case, even going himself to Germany and obtaining 
proofs of Elgetter’s infidelity to his wife. 

The divorce was granted, and at twenty-one Eudora was again a 
bride. 

And now Mrs. Southworth concentrated every energy towards 
making a suitable position for Adrianna. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
ADRIANNA SOUTHWORTH. 


‘¢ When angry,—for e’en in the tranquillest climes 
Light breezes will ruffle the blossoms sometimes,— 
That short, passing anger but seemed to awaken 
New beauty, like flowers that are sweetest when shaken. 
Then her mirth,—oh! ’twas sportive as ever took wing 
From the heart with a burst, like a wild bird in spring; 
Illumined by a wit that would fascinate sages, 
Yet playful as Peris just loosed from their cages.’’ 


ADRIANNA’Ss beauty differed from that of Eudora as the bright, 
intense sunlight differs from the soul-entrancing light of the fair moon. 
The latter is more subjective in its influence than the glaring rays of 
the sun. The voluptuous beauty of Adrianna, while it dazzled and 
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electrified, yet it could not draw the soul of man to her, nor could it 
inspire the confidence of the weary and perplexed. Though the sisters 
differed but little in feature, yet Adrianna’s beauty was purely physical, 
—it was of the earth, earthy,—but Eudora’s was of a spiritual type, 
and had been made perfect through suffering. 

Adrianna’s dark curls, red cheeks, and passionate black eyes re- 
minded one of an Eastern beauty; she was like Nourmahal, the 
Light of the Harem. 

With the one idea of settling her daughter in life, Mrs. South- 
worth took her to Saratoga, where her beauty soon acted as a magnet 
to draw the men to her feet. But there seemed no desirable parti ; 
college students with their careers scarcely begun and young boys in 
their teens were well enough for Adrianna to practice upon, but not 
what her mother wanted. 

Before long an officer appeared on the scene, Lieutenant Homer, 
from Fort Gibson, who was enjoying a leave of absence from his 
duties, and whose home was in Philadelphia. He soon became Adri- 
anna’s acknowledged escort, and the attentions of the younger men 
were wholly disregarded. Mrs. Southworth encouraged him, and every 
day she and her daughter expected the grand finale, but it did not come. 

“ Adrianna,” said her mother one evening, “has he asked nothing 
definite to-night ?” 

“No, ma cher mere; but he certainly cares for me. No one else 
ever went so far without ending in a genuine offer.” 

While they thus talked and schemed, Lieutenant Homer, in his 
room at the other end of the corridor, was writing the note which con- 
tained the tremendous question; and in Philadelphia, Eudora and 
Henri du Berceau were also writing upon the same subject, Eudora 
entreating with sisterly solicitude that Adrianna stop in the wild career 
which rumor said she was running, while Henri, as representative of 
the absent father and brother, forbade her to receive any more marked 
attentions from Lieutenant Homer. 

The next morning, before mother and daughter were dressed, a 
maid brought the following note to their room : 


“My DEAR Mrs. SouTrHworTH,—It is impossible to conceal from 
you my feelings towards your daughter, and I would fain lay myself 
and my fortune at her feet, but for a few weeks, possibly months, I 
am obliged to wait before doihg so openly and formally. 

“My wife is now in Philadelphia, dying of consumption. At the 
longest she cannot survive three months, and her end may come at any 
time. 

“T came Here not to seek a wife, but a needed rest, and am I to blame 
that one of such peerless beauty has enslaved my affections? ~ I have 
so long known that Mrs. Homer must die that I have acquiesced in the 
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decision of Providence, and I apologize for speaking before her actual 
death. But what are forms and conventionalities when one loves as I 
do, and hopes he is loved in return ? ; 

‘‘ Let your angel daughter promise that she will be mine, and as 
soon as proper after the funeral allow me to make an offer in due form. 

“ Pray don’t, for a mere empty conventional scruple, refuse me her 
love and troth. 

“ Most humbly yours, 


“H. L. Homer. 
“ August 6, 1854.” 


“ Read this, Adrianna,” said her bewildered mother ; for even ‘to 
Mrs. Southworth the request seemed a cruel demand from her idol 
ambition. 

But so thoroughly was Adrianna inoculated with her mother’s 
desire for wealth and position that, though angry, she was not, as she 
should have been, insulted by the proposal; nay, rather, her vanity 
was gratified that.her charms should have kept him from the bedside 
of his dying wife. 

They ate their breakfast and luncheon in their rooms, and after- - 
wards came the letters from Eudora and her husband ; but they pro- 
duced an effect totally the reverse of what the writers intended. 
Lieutenant Homer was summoned, and, though nothing definite was 
arranged, yet the following morning found him on his way to Niagara 
with the worldly mother and her beautiful daughter. 

Henri and Eudora pursued them with letters, and the former 
threatened to follow in person, and warned them that Lieutenant 
Homer should never enter his house. 

While at the Falls a dispatch came saying that Mrs. Homer was 
failing rapidly, and thus the would-be lovers were forced to part. 

“ But I shall soon return,” said the enraptured officer, as he bade 
farewell to Adrianna, standing on the broad veranda, peerless in her 
beauty, only more bewitching with the frown on her brow and the 
petulant, pouting expression on the full, red lips. 

By a strange freak of nature Mrs. Homer’s disease took a more 
favorable turn, and Eudora and her husband represented the affair to 
Mrs. Southworth in such a light that she decided to take Adrianna 
with her to join her father and brother in California. 

Thus the twin sisters were separated again, and this time the parting 
was forever. 


. 
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CHAPTER IV. 








A TARNISHED NAME, 






“Tf thou art rich, thou art poor, 
For like an ass whose back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloads thee.” 












It is a matter of comparatively slight importance to go to California 
in these days, but when Mrs. Southworth and Adrianna took the 
journey it was a serious undertaking. First the long ocean trip to the 
Isthmus of Panama, which was crossed on the back of some obstinate 
mule under the guidance of one of the natives; then the sail up the 
Pacific Ocean before one was safely anchored in the harbor of the city 
of the setting sun. 

At first Adrianna was very much cast down, but once at San Fran- 
cisco, and with her father and brother, she plunged into society, and, 
with the elasticity of youth, her old zest for amusements returned once 
more. 
And here at last Mrs. Southworth found the eligible man for 

whom she had been waiting. 

After a great hall at which Adrianna had been the veritable “ belle 

of the ball,” Mrs. Southworth went to her daughter’s room for a few 
minutes ere retiring. 

“ Now, dearest,”’ she began, for she was never more affectionate 
than when she imagined her daughters on the point of making what 
she deemed a brilliant match, “the Mr. Fahnstock whom you have 
seen so much lately is reported to be a millionaire. His country-house 
and gardens are like fairy-land; he is cashier of one of the largest 
banks here, and the directors have unlimited confidence in him.” 

“ Well, of what interest is that to me?” said Adrianna. But the 
old sparkle was in her eyes and her cheeks glowed with the triumph 
of the evening,:and yet her true womanly instincts rebelled against 
the scheming and plotting to which her mother resorted. She thought 
of Eudora’s blighted girlhood and her second marriage of convenience, 
and her own escapade with Lieutenant Homer, to say nothing of many 
unsuccessful attempts to secure men with fortunes. And yet there was om 
no doubt but that this was a most desirable opportunity. 

“You must play your cards well, my darling,” said her mother, as 
she bade her good-night. 

Of course it ended as one might have expected. The dashing 
beauty from New York eclipsed the Western belles, and soon Adri- 
anna’s engagement with Mr. George Fahnstock was announced in the 
society papers. He pressed so eagerly for a speedy marriage that at 
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one time Mr. Southworth was a little suspicious. But he carried his 
point, and as soon as possible left with his fair bride for Santa Barbara. 

In his absence the directors received several hints which led to an 
investigation of the bank’s books, and the astounding discovery was 
made that Mr. Fahnstock was now, and without doubt had been for a 
long time, living in luxury at the expense of the bank. 

When he and his bride journeyed home they little mistrusted that 
the two men who seemed always in their vicinity were armed with a 
warrant for his arrest, or they would not have been so happy and talk- 
ative. When a man whom every one has honored and respected for 
years, and whose social position has never been questioned, suddenly 
falls from the pedestal on which he has been placed, and is found guilty 
of the most dishonorable conduct, it is a blow not wee to his family, 
but to the whole community at large. 

The arrest came, and, when of necessity the facts were laid before 
Adrianna by her indignant father and brother, her distress was pitiful. 
Although she had married Mr. Fahnstock without the love she could 
have given Lieutenant Homer, yet he had been so devoted during their 
brief honeymoon that he had won her respect. But now, to know that 
she was the wife of a man with a tarnished name was a blow which 
occasioned the deepest humiliation, and it seemed at first as if she could 
not rally from it. Finally the better qualities of her nature conquered, 
and in her first interview with Mr. Fahnstock after the arrest she 
promised to stand by him, saying,— 

“ Everything you have given to me—the shares in your gold-mine 
and the house—I will willingly put in the hands of the directors if 
you can only be saved.” 

There was some form of a trial, but it was said that the beauty of 
the young bride, who was present in court, so won the hearts of the 
jury that Mr. Fahnstock was set free. Other rumors said the sale ot 
his property cancelled the obligations, and that the stockholders con- 
sented to a compromise. 

Whatever the truth was, he was released, and started with his wife, 
two months after their wedding-day, for the Sandwich Islands, where 
he would begin life anew. 

Thus again Mrs. Southworth had made shipwreck of a daughter’s 
happiness. She tried to stifle the remorse which sometimes stole into 
her heart as she thought of the fate of her pretty sister Louise and 
her two beautiful daughters, but she could never wholly efface the 
memory of her sins, or “mistakes” as she called them. 

She came to the conclusion that she needed travel as a diversion, 
and decided, if she could. induce her son to leave the business in which 
he had at last become interested, she would return with him to Philadel- 
phia, and, after seeing Eudora and her little boy, would go to Europe. 
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THE END OF THE CAREER. 






‘The morning broke with a peaceful smile 
O’er the watery world’s commotion, 

Where a bark lay moored by a lonely isle 

In the midst of the pathless ocean. 









‘¢ There came one o’er the crested wave, 
The garb of a mourner wearing, 
His cherished dead to a lonely grave 
In Helena’s bosom bearing.”’ 












Ir Mrs. Southworth had been content, after she made a tour of the 
Continent, to return to America by the ordinary route, she might have 
lived many years, for she was still in her prime ; but she was ambitious 
to do something different from other tourists, and so she decided upon 
a trip to St. Helena. 

“Think, Adolphus,” she had said, “ what a distinction it will be 
to visit the very spot where Napoleon spent his exile. I must go at 
any cost. You can find some steamer or vessel going that way, I am 
sure.” 

Her son tried to dissuade her, but it was useless; and for himself ’ 
he cared but little where they went ; for since being freed from the 
confinement of business which was making a man of him, he had 
rapidly fallen back into his dissipated habits. 

He succeeded in making all the necessary arrangements, and they 
embarked for the lonely isle. 

On shipboard they met a young clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, who had just taken orders, but before entering on his work had 
found a change of air necessary after the years of hard study. Mrs. 
Southworth saw much of him, and sighed to think that she had no 
more marriageable daughters to dispose of. With her the ruling pas- 
sion would have been strong even in death. 

When but a short distance from St. Helena a fearful storm arose, 
such as neither Adolphus nor his mother had ever encountered on their 
trips to California. The sky was black as ink, and the waters seemed 
to boil with rage and fury. Every one was terrified, and the captain 
himself gave up all hope. Those who trusted in a higher Power fell 
upon their knees ; and those who would, but dared not, pray besought 
the young priest to pray for them; and crowded together in the little 
cabin they tried to follow his voice when it could be heard above the 
raging of the tempest. Every hour they thought would be the last, and 
the captain was about to give the order to launch the life-boats, when there 
came a perceptible lull in the violence of the storm, and by morning 
the danger seemed passed. 
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Mrs. Southworth had been intensely frightened, even more so than 
the rest, and had fainted from time to time, but all had been too much 
alarmed for themselves to take much notice of her terror. 

The next morning was Sunday ; the sun began to struggle through 
the clouds, and they realized that they were saved. Before noon they 
assembled in the cabin, and the priest read the service with special 
prayers of thanksgiving. Then he said that owing to the great peril 
they had been in, he would like to speak upon a few thoughts which 
had come to him in these awful hours of darkness. 

“ My past life, my failures and sins, rose up vividly before me, and 
this verse rang constantly in my ears: ‘ Whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap.’ It is, my dear friends, one of the fundamental 
laws of nature that what we sow that we shall certainly reap. If we 
sow wheat, we reap wheat when the harvest is come; if we plant corn, 
we look for corn when the full ears have been brought to perfec- 
tion ; if we cultivate a vineyard, we expect to gather the fruit of the 
vine. And just as surely, if we sow to the flesh we shall of the flesh 
reap corruption; while if we sow to the Spirit we shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting. 

“Last night this question came home very closely to us, ‘ What 
have we sown, what have we reaped, what sheaves have we gleaned 
worthy to be laid at the feet of the Master ?” 

“When the thunders pealed, and the lightning, like tongues of 
devouring flame, seemed to rend the very heavens ; and when the waves 
roared and dashed over our deck, and the vessel rolled from side to 
side, while we all felt that every hour would be our last, then all of 
you fell upon your knees and prayed that He who ruled the raging 
waters of Galilee would calm the tempest which was ready to engulf 
us! 

“To-day the storm is spent, the wind has sobbed itself to rest, the 
sun peeps forth from behind the clouds, our vessel rides safely over the 
white-capped waves, and your prayers are answered. 

* * * * * * * 

“ But what, then? do ye intend still to remain idle in the market- 
place? Do ye still say, ‘ No man hath hired us’? The Church calls 
to-day for laborers in her vineyard. The eleventh hour may be close 
at hand for some of us; even now our very minutes niay be num- 
bered. Do ye who have neglected spiritual education, who have refused 
to hearken to the call of the Church, who have persistently sown the 
seeds of pride, covetousness, passion, envy, gluttony, anger, and sloth, 
do ye, I say, expect to reap the contrary virtues? If ye have sown 
pride will ye reap humility? If anger, can ye glean patience? Nay, 
if ye have sown to the wind ye shall reap the whirlwind. Think, I 
entreat, before it is too late. What would ye have laid at His feet if 
called in from thy labors last night? Worthless leaves and stubble, 
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are they what thy Master expects? Broken vows, crimes of darkness, 
worldliness, ambition,—that curse of our age,—are the sheaves ye have 
reaped from thy harvest. 

“ Tenderly the Church appeals to ye wanderers to-day,— 


‘Careless gleaner, what hast thou here, 

These faded flowers and leaflets sere, 

Hungry and thirsty ; tell me, pray, 

Where, oh! where hast thou gleaned to-day ?’ 


“Will this be thy final answer ?— 


‘ All day long in shady bowers 
I’ve gayly sought earth’s fairest flowers ; 
Now, alas! too late I see, 
All I’ve gathered is vanity.’ 


“ Well for us that last night was not our last, that we are spared, 
even if but for a brief time, that we may again have an opportunity to 
retrieve our wasted lives. 

“* My dear friends, who with me bravely faced death last night, be 
assured the Church holds out hope to the penitent even at the last. It 
is not too late now, and God grant that none of us may ever be forced 
to say, ‘The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved,’” 

Mrs. Southworth had listened to many a finished discourse, to 
many a sermon more powerful, more calculated to rouse the dormant 
conscience than these few impromptu remarks of the young priest ; but 
it was the first word that had ever touched her heart, that had ever 
appealed to her better nature, and as she sought her little state-room 
the past rose up vividly before her. She saw herself, led by ambition, 
unmercifully shattering the happiness and reason of her motherless 
sister ; she saw herself alienating her husband’s affection, sacrificing 
her daughters to the demands of her idol, and now was forced upon 
her the conviction that she had sacrificed also the salvation of her own 
soul, Throwing herself upon the berth, she buried her face in her 
hands and wept. Truly, all she had gathered was vanity. 

That night there was a hurrying of feet to the little state-room ; 
the stewardess, the physician, the priest, and the dissipated but now 
thoroughly frightened Adolphus were constantly going in and out. 
The voices in the cabin were hushed, and the silence which precedes 
the advent of the dread messenger, Death, fell upon the passengers and 
crew alike. 

Long a victim to heart-disease, the shock of the storm, the fainting 
turns of the night previous, and the exhaustion following had brought 
the last fatal attack, and the doctor said that before morning all would 
be over. In the intervals of rest which came to her the priest told 
her of the blessed promise of salvation held out to the penitent even 
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at the very last ; he besought her to look to the cross and be baptized, 
but in vain. 

With heightened color and shortened breath she lay there, hardened 
and unrepentant, sorry for the consequences of her sin, but not for the 
sin per se. With an effort she said at last ; “It is of no use; it is too 
late; I have sacrificed all to ambition. The summer is over, the 
harvest is past . 

These were the last words of an ambitious woman. 

We saw Marion Osgood in the first flush of maiden beauty, we 
saw her a bride and a young mother, we saw her a stately matron with 
beautiful daughters ; and now, still in her prime, we must consign her 
to a lonely grave in the sea-girt Helena. 

Thus it was that Mrs. Southworth was buried in the little island 
she had hoped to see ; and as Adolphus, who loved his worldly mother 
after his fashion, turned from the newly-made grave, he shed tears of 
bitter sorrow. The career of the ambitious woman is ended, but the 
harvest is not yet. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE HARVEST. 


“Sowing the seed of a lingering pain, 
Sowing the seed of a maddened brain, 
Sowing the seed of a tarnished name, 
Sowing the seed of eternal shame. 
Oh, what shall the harvest be? 

Oh, what must the harvest be ?”’ 


THE death of Mrs. Southworth affected each member of her family 
differently. Her husband loved to dwell upon those few months when 
the happiness derived from the care of the innocent babes committed 
to her had satisfied all her longings, and to recall the picture of, the 
young mother sitting before the open fireplace, the light gleaming on 
her soft hair, a dear baby-girl on each arm, and little Adolphus in 
the cradle by her side. Even after the lapse of so many years he 
seemed to hear the soft lullaby by which, in her sweet contralto voice, 
she hushed to the dreamless rest of infancy their three beautiful chil- 
dren. He strove to forget her treachery, her intrigue, her heartlessness 
and love of distinction,—those errors which had been nourished and 
developed by the passionate desire to be superior to those around her. 
Well for Gilbert Southworth that he had a few pure memories to 
cherish of the woman for love of whom his life had been embittered. 

To Adolphus, who had been with his mother in her last hours, the 
shock of her death was at first very great, but it produced no lasting 
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impression either of contrition or amendment. When he rejoined his 
father in California his interest in the business had vanished, and he 
found gambling and the pleasures of the turf more to his liking; 
thus the steady business habits which his father hoped had been 
_ acquired before the trip to Europe were never resumed. 

Adrianna, in her far-off island home, was of necessity in ignorance 
of her mother’s death until long after it occurred, and then, her char- 
acter being cast in a mould similar to that of Adolphus, she found con- 
solation in the belief that all will share alike in a future existence, 
and that, like a true epicurean, she had best eat, drink, and be merry 
while the day lasted, lest grim death seize upon her ere she had tasted 
of all the pleasures which life affords. But very brief was the time 
allotted for the spinning of her life’s web; there were some bright 
colors, some few white threads glistening in warp and woof, some dull 
ones of sorrow, and some black ones of sin; yet in the midst of the 
careless spinning the distaff was laid aside, the weaving ceased, the 
thread of existence was cut, and, still in her youth and beauty, Adri- 
anna Fahnstock died far away from her native city and kindred in the 
exile that her husband’s escapades had necessitated. 

To Eudora her mother’s death was a real bereavement, for her 
affections were deeper than those of Adolphus and Adrianna; and 
having early sat in the school of sorrow, her character had developed* 
in a different direction from that of her twin sister. She had never 
forgotten those months of utter loneliness and homesickness far away 
in Germany, when she, a wife while still but a young girl, had sobbed 
herself to sleep at night for her mother, between whom and herself the 
old ocean rolled. 

In those days of sorrow all that had ever seemed cold and worldly 
in her parent faded away, and left only the remembrance of the few 
caresses and the indulgences which a wiser mother would not have 
granted. 

Now, how much more was the good remembered and the evil for- 
gotten, when she realized that she would never again know a mother’s 
love. 

Eudora had never felt that her failures in domestic life were due to 
Mrs. Southworth’s ambition, and thus she only longed more earnestly 
than before for the good-night kiss which now she would feel no more. 
As she bent over the crib of her dear boy, or tended the frail, infant 
girl whom her mother had never seen, the cry of her longing heart 
was this: 

‘‘ Mother, come back from that echoless shore, 
Take me again to your arms as of yore; 
Kiss from my forehead the furrows of care, 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my hair. 
Come from the silence so long and so deep, 


Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep.”’ 
Vou. IX. N. S.—No. 4. 28 
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For though not nearly thirty years of age there were silver threads 
here and there, and there were lines of care about the mouth, which 
indicated a burdened heart. 

Henri du Berceau had showed his wife tender devotion, combined 
with his habitual courtesy to all of the fair sex, the first year of their 
marriage; but after that, although the outward courtesy was seldom, 
if ever, wanting, yet the love had vanished. He had become weary of 
her pensive beauty, her domestic tastes, and her devotion to the chil- 
dren which had been given them. He had no respect for Mrs. South- 
worth, and made no effort to conceal the fact from Eudora.. Each 
night he came home later and later, and sometimes for days she was 
ignorant of his whereabouts. 

One morning, when feeling especially troubled at the coldness of 
her husband, she seated herself by the window, and was soon lost in 
thought. Baby Marion lay sleeping in her cradle, while Henri played 
by his mother’s side, building airy structures with his blocks, which 
fell as frequently as do the flimsy castles of our brain. 

He looked up at Eudora expecting to hear the customary caution, 
“ Don’t wake the baby ;” but his mother’s thoughts were far away, and 
there were tears on her long drooping eyelashes. 

“ Mamma dear,” said the little boy, “don’t ery.” 

* Just then the Lenten bells of St. Clement’s chimed forth their call 
to prayer, and Eudora felt moved to answer the summons. 

“ Henri,” she whispered, “do you wish to go to church with 
mamma?” 

“What is church ?” the little fellow asked. But pleased to go any 
where with his mamma, he tiptoed softly out of the room after her. 

Eudora cautioned the nurse-maid to watch the baby, and soon they 
were on their way to church. Never before had she been to a week- 
day service, though as a matter of fashion or caprice she had frequently 
attended on Sunday ; perchance mass at some chapel of the Roman 
obedience, or she had gone to hear some flowery discourse, where the 
worship of God was the secondary motive with both preacher and peo- 
ple. And now, to her surprise, she saw a goodly number of devout 
persons on their knees, and this at a most busy time of the day. She 
was late, and the officiating priest having just pronounced the absolu- 
tion, was reading the comfortable words,—how sweet they fell upon her 
ears |—“ Come unto me, all ye who travail and are heavy laden, and I 
will refresh you.” 

Little Henri kneeled beside her, and seemed hushed and awed with 
the air of reverence which pervaded the atmosphere. 

The rector noticed the slight figure clad in deepest mourning ; and 
when the next day, and the next, she again came, always accompanied 
by the little fair-haired boy, he decided to speak to her after the service 
was concluded. Hastening from the sacristy, he found her still upon 
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her knees, though the other worshipers had gone. He waited for her 
at the door, and, after a few well-chosen words, gained permission to 
call. 

Before long a new life opened to Eudora, for she had learned where 
to find the rest her world-wearied soul had long desired. And at 
Easter she and her two children received the sacred rite of baptism. 
Her husband was absent on one of his long trips at the time, but when 
she had timidly approached him upon the subject before he left, he had 
given a partial consent ; at least, he had politely assured her that unless 
she did anything ultra, which might be remarked upon, it was a mat- 
ter of supreme indifference to him what course of amusement she 
adopted for herself or the children. 

When the news of the death of her dearly-loved twin sister 
reached Eudora she felt that she could not long survive her. And 
she was right. The dread disease inherited from her mother was 
deeply seated, and had often been the cause of many painful illnesses. 
Her physician knew, her friends saw, every one feared, save the one 
who should have felt the most deeply ; he, her husband, refused to be- 
lieve that anything serious affected his beautiful wife. 

Henri du Berceau returned to his luxurious city home one evening 
after an absence of several weeks, but no light streamed from the 
drawing-room windows, the shutters were closed, and the faint glimmer 
of gas which came from the transom over the front door fell upon the 
folds of crape and ribbon which fluttered from the bell-handle. A 
thrill of horror passed over him, and he recalled what Eudora had said 
the last evening in which he was at home, “ Death may come to me, 
Henri, at any time.” 

Could it be possible? Or had death seized his little boy, his son 
and heir? or had the baby-girl, on whom he had never bestowed a 
parent’s tenderness, passed away without either a father’s welcome or 
farewell ? ) 

He dreaded to put his latch-key in the door. “ Why was I not 
sent for?” he queried, mentally. Then he remembered that during 
the last two or three weeks he had not written home, and his correct 
address was unknown. He looked into the parlor, but all was dark. 
From the library came voices in low, subdued tones, but he feared to 
know the worst, and, turning to the broad staircase, he went softly to 
the nursery. In his little bed slept Henri, but his cheeks were red, and 
the tears, still wet upon his long eyelashes, revealed the dreadful shadow 
which thus early had fallen athwart his pathway. In a crib close be- 
side him lay little Marion, a miniature of her mother, and through the 
bars her tiny hand was clasped in Henri’s. 

Dear, chivalrous little fellow, thus had he constituted himself his 
sister’s guardian and protector, comforting her even when her baby 
tears, falling upon the snowy pillow, and her sweet voice calling 
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“ Mamma dear” had awakened the echo in his own grief-stricken little 
heart. 

Mr. du Berceau, knowing that the truth must be faced, repaired 
directly to the library, where he found the clergyman and his wife’s 
cousins, Mrs. Wentworth and her sister, Miss Osgood. They were the 
daughters of Mrs. Southworth’s brother Lincoln, and so were the little 
nieces who had been devoted to their Aunt Louise during the sad 
years of her ruined life. Having recently moved to Philadelphia, they 
naturally had been much with Eudora. 

It was a painful moment for all. Mr. du Berceau felt that they 
were conscious of the neglect he had shown his wife, and the fact made 
him angry with them ; but, never losing the urbanity of a Frenchman, 
he seated himself gravely beside Mrs. Wentworth. : 

The rector told him as tenderly as possible what had happened, 
saying, “ We telegraphed in every direction when Mrs. du Berceau 
was first taken ill, but the end was very sudden, and you could not 
have reached here if you had received the dispatches.” 

Mr. du Berceau politely assured them he had written regularly, 
but feared that his wife, in her extremely weak state, had given them 
an incorrect address. As he left the room with the clergyman the 
ladies exchanged significant glances, and Mrs. Wentworth, shrugging 
her shoulders, exclaimed, “ Written regularly! If he had said, ‘as 
regularly as usually,’ which I know is not at all, it would have been 
nearer the truth.” 

When Mr. du Berceau found himself alone in the presence of his 
beautiful dead wife his emotions overcame him, and, kneeling by the 
lifeless form, he buried his face in his hands, while remorse, that bitter- 
est of mental tortures, surged through his bewildered brain. 

By the light of the waxen tapers her countenance revealed a beauty 
he had never seen in life. All traces of care and sorrow were gone, 
and the peace of a blessed death rested upon it. For she had passed 
over the wide sea to the shore of everlasting light, where had dawned 
upon her that glad and glorious day over which the shadow of night 
would never fall, where sorrow and separation would never come, 
where tranquil joy abounds, and where upon tlie saints rests the end- 
less and untroubled peace of God which passeth knowledge. 

“T did love you, Eudora,” he passionately sobbed, “ my wife, my 
only real love; cursed be the mad infatuation which took me from 

ou!” 
f Then he kissed the cold lips and laid his hand, warm with the glow 
of life, upon the still, waxen fingers that might never return the thrill- 
ing pressure. Never again might he hear the music of her sweet, low 
voice, or see the smile of welcome which lit up her sad face when he 
returned home ; never again might he hear her word of forgiveness for 
his cold neglect. She had silently passed out of his life, and he was 
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left alone and unforgiven, tossing like a lonely bark upon the troublous 
waves of an earthly existence. 

After the funeral Mr. du Berceau found in Eudora’s secretary a 
letter directed to “My dear Husband.” It was full of a love and 
tenderness she had not realized until the fact that she must leave him 
forever had forced itself upon her. She requested as a last favor 
that her children might not be separated, and that their home might 
be with her cousin, Mrs. Wentworth, but that he would provide liber- 
ally for them himself. “See them often; learn to love them, Henri, 
and make them love you, in memory of those first words of affection 
you breathed to me in my days of sorrow and disappointment. And 
cherish my memory, my dear husband, for I die loving you and my 
little ones second only to the love I bear my Maker and His Church.” 

“God helping me, I will carry out her wish,” was the exclamation 
of Mr. du Berceau as he refolded the last letter he should ever receive 
from Eudora. 


Little did Marion Osgood dream, as she stood beneath the stately 
elm in her native village on the afternoon of that bright autumn day, 
that from the seed of ambition sown then by her girlish hand should 
be reaped a harvest replete with such sorrow, such pain, and such 
eternal woe. 

CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE. 

NANTUCKET, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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REFORMS NEEDED IN THE PAPER WORK 
OF THE ARMY. 


SELEcT ten practical and observant line officers of the army, ask what 
they consider the crying need of the service to-day, and nine of the 
ten will answer reforms in its paper work. 

The efficiency of the army is being crushed beneath an avalanche 
of useless paper, and while reforms looking to the army’s betterment 
have been in progress until it is better equipped, better fed, better shel- 
tered, and contains more intelligence than ever before in its history, yet 
a steady increase in its paper work has been going on until the whole 
system is ready to fall beneath the immensity of its own weight. 

A board of officers was convened a few years ago to study the sub- 
ject and recommend needed reforms in the paper work of the army, 
and while many important changes were made in some of the depart- 
ments, and the work materially reduced, in others, and those needing 
reforms most, no attempt at reform was made, or, if made, the results 
were so insignificant as to be of no practical value. 

There is a feeling in the line of the army, and a strong one too, 
that the heads of bureaus do not want suggestions from officers of the 
line looking to a change in their methods, however timely such sugges- 
tions may be; and that they prefer to go on in the old cumbersome 
way, heaping work upon the line, rather than encourage improvements 
suggested from outside their departments, and which would, if carried 
out, cause them temporary trouble, and possibly lop off a part of their 
clerical force. I am free to say that I do not share this feeling. I 
cannot bring myself to believe that where suggestions having merit are 
made they will not be received in the same broad spirit in which offered, 
no matter whence they come. In my judgment line officers who are 
brought in daily contact with the practical workings of any department 
of the army are better fitted to suggest improvements therein than 
those who deal with it in theory only. 

As an example, who can suppose that if the quartermaster-general 
could be brought into actual contact with the practical workings of his 
department he would continue the folly shown by the following : 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, I received at, and prepared in, the 
effice of the post quartermaster at Fort Bayard, New Mexico, the following-named 
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papers covering the issues of fuel, forage, illuminating supplies, stationery, and 
horse-medicines,— 
4 abstracts G, and 42 vouchers, all in duplicate, equal 92 papers 
4 abstracts H, and 74 vouchers, allin duplicate “ 156 ‘ 
4 vouchers to abstract L,in duplicate ... . eS 
A total of 256 


to cover the issues of stores the allowances of which are fixed by Army Regulations, 
or controlled by the officer who orders the issue. 


‘“c 


Now, why should the line of the army have prepared ninety-two 
papers to cover the issues of fuel, forage, and illuminating supplies, 
one hundred and fifty-six to cover the issues of stationery, and eight 
to cover the issues of horse-medicines during one year at this six-com- 
pany post, when one monthly requisition, in duplicate, if properly pre- 
pared, would have served all purposes, and protected the interests of 
the government as well as the two hundred and fifty-six papers referred 
to, as will be shown farther on. In other words, why should the line 
of the army have been compelled to use old and cumbersome methods 
to do its work, instead of common-sense business principles which 
would have carried it straight to the end aimed at,—i.e., to get the stores 
from the hands of the issuing officer to those of the consumer with the 
minimum of labor and friction? Simply because the head of the de- 
partment is not brought into contact with the working details of his 
own department, and from the nature of his duties it is hardly expected 
that he should be; but who will say that the line officer who is brought 
in contact with these details, and who learns by hard experience the 
follies of the system, is not better able to suggest improvements than 
the department’s head, or any of his advisers, for that matter, who deal 
with its practical details in theory only. 

Heads of departments would do well to remember that poor clerical 
help is the rule at military posts, and every facility should be offered 
to line officers doing duty in their departments, by encouraging sugges- 
tions looking to improvements in their methods. 

A paper more or less may be a small matter to the head of a bureau 
in his office in Washington City, with his corps of trained clerks, but 
it may be the last straw to the lieutenant at San Carlos, writing in a tent 
with the mercury at 114°, as I and others have done, and with one 
colored soldier for a clerk. 

The papers of the quartermaster’s department need overhauling 
more than any other department of the army. It seems to have been 
the policy in this department, when attempts have been made to sim- 
plify its papers, to add more abstracts and more vouchers to the long 
list. I take the ground that this is wrong; that abstracts should be 
abolished almost entirely, and that the vouchers should be consolidated 
and reduced to the minimum, and entered directly in the return,—i.e., 
make the return serve as the abstract. 
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I claim that it is practicable to do this in the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, no matter what the volume of business may be, and no matter 
whether the returns be rendered for long or short periods. 

I also take the ground that property-papers, in all departments of 
the army, are rendered more often than the interests of the government 
demand. Once durivg a fiscal year is as often as these papers should 
be rendered in the quartermaster’s and some other departments of the 
army, and the statutes should be changed accordingly. 

To bring this about, the War Department would do well to assemble 
a board of practical officers, in which the line should be represented, to 
revise the whole paper system of the army. It should be a board 
capable of breaking away from traditions, and not simply prick the 
surface of the canker, but cut, and cut deep. The board should have 
power to go to the heads of all departments, and demand a reason for 
the rendition of every paper required of subordinates. Where changes 
are needed they should be represented by new and abbreviated forms, 
with all useless papers eliminated, and showing economy and such 
good business principles that no trouble would be had in having the 
new system adopted, and the law changed to conform to it if necessary. 

The system should be such that the business of the departments 
(and by this I mean the business transacted at military stations) would 
be transacted in a quiet and orderly way throughout the year, and the 
quarterly rush of getting papers off be avoided ; a system whereby all 
abstracts, vouchers, returns, and reports not absolutely necessary to 
protect the interests of the government would be avoided, and whereby 
officers responsible for money and property would feel that they could 
safely trust the office work to their subordinates (under their supervision, 
of course), that they might give their attention to the many outside 
details which require their supervision if their affairs are to be properly 
and economically administered. In other words, a system of plain 
common-sense business principles. 

It is impossible in a paper of this nature to show the reforms needed 
in the different departments of the army, and the quartermaster’s de- 
partment has been selected to show how its property-papers may be 
simplified, and what is said of it applies more or less to the others. 

Having long felt the need of a permanent record at all military 
stations of stores received and issued, together with their cost, and 
knowing that the abstracts and vouchers are unnecessarily multiplied, I 
drew up an outline of what in my judgment is needed in the quarter- 
master’s department, about as follows : 

1. Two property-books, one for quartermaster’s stores, the other for 
clothing and equipage; their headings to be entered as in the present 
returns, except that in the book for quartermaster’s stores each heading 
should have two columns, one for quantity, the other for cost,—the 
latter for handy reference in making up inspection reports and data 
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often called for. The book for quartermaster’s stores to have blank 
headings for the average number of articles on the returns throughout 
the service, which would be about six hundred. The book to be ac- 
companied by blank sheets similarly headed and ruled for use at stations 
having a greater number of articles than the average. In the centre 
of each page of the book to be left a horizontal space three-fourths of 
an inch wide, which would be the dividing line between stores received 
and those issued, and on which should be pasted half-sheets uniformly 
ruled, and used when necessary ; an example of their use is shown in 
the illustration farther on. 

In this book, and above the blank space, to be entered stores re- 
ceived from all sources as soon as verified, the number of the vouchers 
to be entered only on such pages as contain articles embraced in the 
vouchers,—i.e., each page to be independent of all other pages, except 
the first, which must embrace all vouchers showing names of invoicing 
officers, dates, etc. 

Below the centre space to be entered all stores issued, in their ap- 
propriate columns, as soon as the issues are made and the vouchers 
completed, that the quartermaster having the debit and credit sides of 
his account before him may strike his balance at any time and see how 
the account stands. 

These entries, above and below the centre-space, to go on throughout 
the period for which a return is to be rendered and, at its close, a bal- 
ance to be struck showing quantities on hand; then a true transcript 
from the book to be made on a form similar in all respects to the book, 
except that it need not have the columns for cost of articles, and with 
a set of vouchers complete forwarded to the quartermaster-general. 
The book to take the place of the retained return, and, with a set of 
vouchers complete, form a part of the government records of the post 
or station. There is no good reason why officers should carry around with 
them, at great expense to the government, thousands of pounds of retained 
property-papers, when they may be equally well protected, and errors 
more readily corrected, by leaving them at the station where prepared. 

2. To abolish the present return of stores, substituting the transcript 
first quarterly, and then yearly as soon as practicable. 

3. To abolish abstract E, and enter all invoices of stores directly in 
the book and the transcript. 

4. To abolish abstract F, and all vouchers pertaining to it, and 
enter on lines reserved for the purpose all surplus stores found by the 
quartermaster in taking the inventories required by General Orders 
No. 6, A. G. O., 1891,—filing the certificates as vouchers. 

5. To abolish abstracts G, H, and L, and their vouchers, forms Nos. 
37, 38, 39, and 51, substituting one voucher in duplicate, which should 
embrace all issues of fuel, forage, straw, illuminating supplies, station- 
ery, and horse-medicines made at a station during any one month. 
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6. To abolish abstracts I and K, and enter all their vouchers 
directly in the book and the transcript. 

Having mapped out a general plan of what I thought could and 
should be done, I took the property-papers covering the business actu- 
ally transacted by me as post quartermaster at Fort Bayard, New Mex- 
ico, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, and made up a return 
for the year on the lines laid down for the property-book, as previously 
explained, eliminating the abstracts and vouchers referred to, and enter- 
ing the others directly in the return. 

The return is made up as shown below. 

Page 1 shows two of the half-sheets in place, the upper reaching to 
the line marked a, the lower to that marked 6; they fold back wpon 
each other. In entering invoices of stores received, the upper half- 
sheet is put in when the upper half of the page is filled, folded down, 
and the vouchers continued down the page until the half-page is filled ; 
then it is turned up as shown in the diagram, the totals brought over, 
and the vouchers continued down the page until all are in. 

In making issues the lower half-page is filled, the half-sheet added, 
and the totals carried to the top of the half-sheet as shown in the dia- 
gram ; the vouchers are continued down the half-sheet, totaled up, and 
carried to the opposite side, the half-sheet being turned up for the pur- 
pose; the vouchers are then continued down the page until all are in, 
when the totals are carried back to the body of the return to the line 
“ total issued,” etc. This work will rarely have to be done except on 
the first page. 

Having the blank return ready, the abstracts were considered in 
their regular order, as follows: 

D. This embraces stores purchased, and, as no vouchers accompany 
it, it was thought best to leave it as it is, and enter it as a voucher to 
the return. 

E. This embraces stores received from officers. The abstracts made 
during the year were all thrown out, and their vouchers entered directly 
in the return. 

F. This embraces surplus stores found at the post and taken up on 
the returns. This abstract and its vouchers are of no possible value, 
and for that reason were all thrown out, and the surplus stores taken 
up during the year were entered in their proper places, and the certifi- 
cates required by General Orders No. 6, A. G. O., 1891, filed as 
vouchers. These certificates cover the entire ground, as they recite 
the fact that. the officer has taken an accurate inventory of all stores 
at the station, and has taken up on the return all surplus stores found. 

This completed all the abstracts covering stores received. I then 
took up the papers dealing with stores issued, transferred, etc. The 
first to be considered were abstracts G, H, and L, and their many 
vouchers covering the issues of fuel, forage, illuminating supplies, sta- 
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N. M., during the fiscal year 1889-90, by Lieut. A. M. Palmer, R.Q.M., 24th Infantry. 
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tionery, and horse-medicines, As previously stated, it had taken two 
hundred and fifty-six of these papers to cover the issues during this 
one year. 

It must be manifest to any who has given the subject the least study, 
that the method governing these issues is a rank absurdity. The 
proposition is like this: The government says that organizations shall 
have certain stores ; the post quartermaster has them on hand for issue ; 
the troops need them, and the commanding officer stands ready to 
order the issue; the interests of the government must be protected, and 
some paper work is necessary to accomplish this; but since the stores 
are all accounted for on one return, why divide them up into sepa- 
rate classes, making abstracts and vouchers for each, instead of going 
straight to the end aimed at, making one paper cover the whole? 

This I did by eliminating the mass of two hundred and fifty-six 
papers, substituting the whole with a simple monthly voucher in dupli- 
cate. This paper is made up much like the present requisition for fuel, 
forage, etc., but has an extra sheet pasted in the centre, which extends 
from the top of the blank to the upper edge of the printed certificate 
at the bottom, which has been modified to suit the new conditions. 
This extra sheet gives four inside pages to the paper. The first and 
second pages are ruled exactly like the present requisition for fuel, 
forage, ete., the third page is devoted to stationery, and the fourth to 
horse-medicines ; all to be made a monthly issue. On the back of the 
blank, and to the left of the brief, is a statement of stores sold, with 
the certificate of the quartermaster embraced in the present sales 
voucher, with certificate of the commanding officer that the officers 
making the purchases have made proper certificate, as to purchase, in 
a sales-book to be kept in the quartermaster’s office. To the right of 
the brief is a column for showing fires authorized by the commanding 
officer, authority for special issues, etc. On the page opposite the brief 
is a statement of forage and straw issued to and consumed by public 
animals, and takes the place of the present voucher of that nature. 
These issues, together with stores sold, are carried to the face of the 
voucher and included in its totals, 

This paper is made up at the office of the commanding officer on 
the first day of the month, and includes all troops at the station. Should 
troops arrive at the station during the month, or when stationery is re- 
quired for use of courts, boards, etc., a simple paper somewhat like the 
ration-return in the Subsistence Department is used, going from the 
commanding officer to the quartermaster, who enters it on the monthly 
voucher ; and at the end of the month the commanding officer compares 
the two and destroys the sub-voucher, as is now done with the ration- 
return. I prepared twelve of these new forms, and, dividing the year’s 
issues as though made monthly, entered them in the vouchers, and then 
entered the vouchers directly in the return. 
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I next took up abstract I, which embraces stores expended, etc., and 
K, embracing stores transferred, threw them out, and entered their 
numbers directly in the return. The return was then footed up, and 
the balance found to correspond with that of the last quarterly return 
rendered during the fiscal year 1889-90. 

The simplicity of the return when finished was a surprise even to 
me, and although it embraced a year’s work at a post garrisoned by 
regimental head-quarters and six companies, not a single half-sheet 
had been added, except on the first page. The use of these half-sheets 
is the only possible objection which can be offered by the uninitiated 
against my method of making up property-returns. It may seem to 
such that so many of these half-sheets would be needed that the return 
would be cumbersome and unwieldly. Such is not the case in practice. 
Every quartermaster knows that his business is confined almost exclu- 
sively to fuel, forage, illuminating supplies, stationery, horse-medicines, 
and the stores for expenditure, the great mass of articles of office and 
barrack furniture, means of transportation, the tools and property of 
various kinds, and post-property remaining practically unchanged from 
year to year. From the nature of the work it is impracticable for any great 
number of vouchers to appear on any one page, and the half-sheets are 
provided, not because they will often be needed, but to cover emergencies. 

I venture to say, and I say it with an experience of twenty years 
in army-paper work behind me, that if my suggestions should be 
adopted by the War Department, and the abstracts eliminated and the 
vouchers consolidated, as suggested, and entered directly in the returns 
made of 17x22 paper, with horizontal lines three-sixteenths of an 
inch apart, which is ample, not one military station in the country (the 
large purchasing-depots excluded) will have one half-sheet to add for 
any one quarter, and not more than two for any one year; this exclu- 
sive of the first page. 

When I had completed my labor I found the following to be the 
results, and they must be of interest to all officers of the army, as show- 
ing what reductions,in paper work may be made in one class of stores 
in one department of the army. 

I had eliminated,— 

Four quarterly returns, in triplicate (one for C. Q. M. of the dep’t) — 12 papers. 
Four abstracts E, in duplicate Mid 
Four abstracts F, and eleven vouchers, all in duplicate 80 

Four abstracts G, and forty-two vouchers, all in duplicate. . . . 92 

Four abstracts H, and seventy-four vouchers, all in duplicate . . 

Four abstracts I, in duplicate 


Four abstracts K, in duplicate 
Four vouchers to abstract L, in duplicate 


I had added the book, one return, and twelve of the new vouchers, 
in duplicate 
Leaving a difference in favor of the new method of 
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The headings in the eliminated papers written with a pen are as 
follows : 


The abstracts E, rendered during the year. ........22466 
PES cos cS Ses sek a ee ee ee ee . 1,020 
ee MERCURE. Soe SCR rae Se ee ig 198 
Dee I By 55 kid yeah ee Le epi ates te. aoa elmleye eete eal 78 
The property returns .. 2-2 eee eee eee ne vcevens 8,952 
NN = 227 yo ig fa a5) Nargis a bate R RR cant iG alg 11,254 


Deduct the headings in the book and the transcript, 746 each, equal 1,492 





Leaving a difference in favor of the new method of. ....... 
The difference in the weight of paper used is as follows : 


The total weight of the paper eliminated is ........... 
The total weight of paper addedis ..........62.2004. 1} & 


Leaving a difference in favor of the new method of. ....... 


Now, assuming that what I propose is practicable, and that the 
volume of business done by me at Fort Bayard to be an average of 
that done at the one hundred and twelve military stations from which 
these returns are rendered during the period covered by my new re- 
turn, then during that one year there were— 

7 X 112 = 784 ibs. of paper unnecessarily written over and wasted. 

296 X 112 = 33,152 useless abstracts and vouchers made up. 

9762 x 112 = 1,093,344 useless headings written with a pen. 

Suppose that no change be made in present methods for twenty-five 
years to come; the result will be— 

784  25=19,600 tbs. of paper written over and wasted. 

33,152 X 25 = 828,800 useless abstracts and vouchers made up. 

1,093,344 x 25 = 27,333,600 useless headings written with a pen. 

Now, let any quartermaster take a blank return of quartermaster’s 
stores and copy the headings from one of his old returns, writing the 
words No. ibs., etc., under each heading, and he will find it hard work 
to write three hundred headings per hour, if he does the work with 
reasonable care. Take this number as representing an hour’s work, then 
eee 36.3, or thirty-six and three-tenths E itting | 
300 x 8x 313" y years unremitting 
labor for one man, working eight hours per day during each working- 
day of the year, to simply write the headings in the useless papers now 
being rendered, and writing these headings is but a small part of the 
useless labor being done. 

The foregoing are stupendous figures, but they represent exactly 
what is being done, and will continue to be done unless a change is 
made. It must be remembered that these figures deal with one class of 
stores in one department only, and that nothing has been said of the 
labor necessary to compare and audit the useless papers, first by the 
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post quartermaster, then by the quartermaster-general, and finally by 
the Treasury Department. 

Those who have dealt much with figures know how easy it is to 
err in transferring them. With present methods the figures must be 
transferred first from the vouchers to the abstract, then from one ab- 
stract to the other when the duplicate is made, and then from the 
abstract to the return. In comparing the papers the vouchers must be 
compared with the abstract, the abstracts compared when the duplicate 
is made, then the abstract compared with the return. This takes time, 
and, if not done with the greatest care, scores of errors will creep in, as 
roany a poor lieutenant has found to his cost. 

I do not claim that what I propose is the best remedy which can be 
devised to cure the evil complained of, and which is known to exist by 
every progressive officer in the army ; but I do claim that it is a move 
in the right direction, and that some such method as that outlined in 
this paper is imperative, and this article is written with the hope that 
it may stimulate others to advance ideas on the subject, and that event- 
ually the burden may be lifted from where it is the most galling,—the 


line of the army. 
ALFRED M. PALMER, 


First Lieutenant Twenty-fourth Infantry. 


Wor.p’s CoLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
Cuicaao, January 20, 1893. 
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NARRATIVE OF A FIRST CRUISE. 
(Continued from page 270.) 


THERE were three engineer officers attached to the “ Spitfire,”—viz., 
First Assistant B. F. Isherwood, in charge, Second Assistant William 
Taggart, and Third Assistant William H. Shock. At general quarters 
Isherwood and Taggart were stationed in the engine-room, and I on 
deck in charge of the engine-room fire apparatus. My position was 
just forward of the bridge, and in full view and hearing of all that was 
transpiring on deck. 
NAVAL EXPEDITIONS. 

Alvarado was the first point of importance on the Mexican coast 
against which the navy made demonstration. It lies southeast of Vera 
Cruz, distant about thirty miles, and was twice the scene of our navy’s 
humiliation under Commodore Connor, who seems, on both occasions, 
to have become bewildered in the presence of the enemy and retired, 
much to the distress and chagrin of his officers. 

His behavior on these two occasions, in view of his previous his- 
tory and high reputation, was simply inexplicable. 

For a time Alvarado was allowed to rest on her laurels,—won by 
being Jet alone. 

In the early part of November, 1847, General Scott was assigned 
to the command of the army operating in Mexico as commander-in- 
chief, supplanting General Taylor, who had already achieved several 
brilliant victories, This unlooked-for assignment was a surprise to the 
American people, wounding to General Taylor’s feelings, and deeply 
regretted by the army under his command. 

General Scott placed himself at once in communication by letter 
with Commodore Connor. 

“ UnitTep States Sup ‘ RARITAN,’ 
‘Anton Lizarpo, January 18, 1847. 

“Srr,—Your esteemed favor of the 26th ultimo, accompanied by 
a duplicate of your communication of December 23, dated at New 
Orleans, was handed to me yesterday afternoon by Lieutenant Rains. 
My reply to the latter was dispatched some days since to Brazos San- 
tiago, in a prize-schooner under charge of Lieutenant Commanding 
Smith. By this time it has probably reached its address. 

“The present would be the most favorable time for the contemplated 
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attack upon Vera Cruz. There is every reason to believe the informa- 
tion contained in my former communication, as to the force now in the 
castle and town, correct. Provisions for the garrison are obtained with 
the greatest difficulty, and in quantities sufficient only to last from day 
to day. The supplies at present in the castle may be, perhaps, enough 
“ for a week, or ten days at the utmost, all accounts agreeing that there 
are no salt provisions in either. So far as I am able to judge, I am of 
opinion that if four or five thousand troops could be landed in the 
neighborhood of Vera Cruz by the end of this month or the beginning 
of the next, so as completely to invest the place and cut off all com- 
munication with the country, its surrender, in less than ten days, with 
that of the castle, would be certain, and probably without the necessity 
of firing a gun. 

“The best point for landing can readily be ascertained on your 
arrival, after an examination of the coast. Indeed, in my opinion, 
there are but two points at all eligible for this purpose,—one on the 
beach due west from Sacrificios, the other on the shores of this anchor- 


age 


“T have already given you such information as I possessed in rela- 
tion to the anchorage at Lobos. It is perfectly safe and easy of access, 
—Blunt’s ‘ Coast Pilot’ contains full and exact directions for the en- 
trance. Pilots can be procured, should they be deemed necessary, at 
Tampico, 

“T would advise by all means that the transports which pass Lobos 


be directed to rendezvous at Anton Lizardo, instead of Sacrificios. The 
anchorage at the latter place, not already occupied by foreign men-of- 
war, is unsafe at this season of the year; that of Anton” Lizardo, as I 
have before stated, the safest and best on the coast, and sufficiently 
extensive for two or three hundred sail. No apprehensions are as yet 
entertained at Vera Cruz of the design contemplated against the place. 
But it is to be feared that before long the movements of the army, 
and other indications, may excite suspicion. It would indeed be 
greatly to be regretted should so favorable an opportunity of making 
a successful attack on the town as the present pass without your being 
able to avail yourself of it. 

“ Accounts received here state that General Wool had joined Gen- 
eral Worth, at Monterey, about the Ist of January. The forces of 
Santa Anna had commenced their advance some days previously from 
San Luis to Saltillo. The return of General Taylor to Monterey, 
which, from all accounts, seems likely, will probably have the effect of 
retarding your movements some weeks. 

“‘T have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

“D. Connor, 


“ Commanding Home Squadron. 
“ Masor-GENERAL Scott.” 
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The transports having on board General Scott’s army were ordered 
to rendezvous at Lobos Island, and it was at this point, in the latter 
part of February, 1847, that he issued his final instructions to his 
officers. In the early part of March he reached Anton Lizardo, and 
arrangements were at once made for landing the army. 

The morning of March 9, 1847, was bright and beautiful, a gentle 
breeze and a smooth sea made up the weather record of that memorable 
morning on which we left our anchorage at Anton Lizardo for Sacri- 
ficios Island, with army transports and surf-boats in tow. As soon as 
we anchored (about 2 p.m.) the work of landing the army commenced, 
and, as I remember, it required less than seven hours to safely place 
some ten thousand men on an enemy’s shore. They were landed suc- 
cessively in two divisions, and by the time the second had touched the 
beach the first, under General Worth, was in line and moving towards 
a limekiln, situated on a hill some little distance back from the beach. 


“Unitep States Sarp ‘ RaRITAN,’ 
‘‘Orr SacriFicios, March 10, 1847. 


“ Srr,—In my last dispatch, dated on the 7th instant, I informed 
the department of the arrival of Major-General Scott at Anton Lizardo. 
Most of the transports, with troops and the material of the army, 
having arrived about the same time, a speedy disembarkment was re- 
solved upon, it being important that we should effect a landing before 
a norther should come on, as this would delay us two or three days. 

“ After a joint reconnoissance, made by the general and myself in 
the steamer ‘ Petrita,’ the beach due west from Sacrificios, one of the 
points spoken of in my previous letter, was selected as the most suitable 
for the purpose. The anchorage near this place being extremely con- 
tracted, it became necessary, in order to avoiding crowding it with an 
undue number of vessels, to transfer most of the troops to the vessels 
of war for transportation to Sacrificios. 

“ Accordingly, on the morning of the 9th, at daylight, all necessary 
preparations, such as launching and numbering the boats, detailing offi- 
cers, etc., having been previously made, this transfer was commenced. 
The frigates received on board between twenty-five and twenty-eight 
hundred men, with their arms and accoutrements ; and the sloops and 
smaller vessels numbers in proportion. This part of the movement 
was completed very successfully about 11 o’clock A.M., and a few min- 
utes thereafter the squadron under my command, accompanied by the 
commanding general in the steamship ‘ Massachusetts’ and such of the 
transports as had been selected for the purpose, got under way. 

“The weather was very fine; indeed, we could not have been more 
favored in this particular than we were. We had a fresh and yet 
gentle breeze from the southeast, and a perfectly smooth sea. 


“The passage to Sacrificios occupied us between two and three 
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hours. Each ship came in and anchored, without the slightest disorder 
or confusion, in the small space allotted to her, the harbor being still 
very much crowded, notwithstanding the number of transports we had 
left behind. The disembarkation commenced on the instant. While 
we were transferring the troops from the ships to the surf-boats (sixty- 
five in number), I directed the steamers ‘Spitfire’ and ‘ Vixen’ and 
the five gunboats to form in a line parallel with and close into the 
beach, to cover the landing. This order was promptly executed, and 
these small vessels, from the lightness of their draughts, were enabled 
to take positions within good grape range of the shore. As the boats 
severally received their complements of troops, they assembled in a 
line abreast between the fleet and the gunboats, and, when all were 
ready, they pulled in together under the guidance of a number of the 
officers of the squadron who had been detailed for this purpose. Gen- 
eral Worth commanded this, the first line of the army, and had the 
satisfaction of forming his command on the beach and neighboring 
heights just before sunset. Four thousand five hundred men were 
thus thrown on shore almost simultaneously. No enemy appeared to 
offer us the slightest opposition. The first line being landed, the boats 
in successive trips relieved the men-of-war and transports of their 
remaining troops by 10 o’clock P.M. 

“The whole army, save a few straggling companies, consisting of 
upwards of ten thousand men, were thus safely deposited on shore 
without the slightest accident of any kind. 

“ The officers and seamen under my command vied with each other 
on that occasion in a zealous and energetic performance of their duty. 
I cannot but express to the Department the great satisfaction I have 
derived from witnessing their efforts to contribute all in their power to 
the success of their more fortunate brethren of the army. The weather 
still continuing fine to-day, we are engaged in landing the artillery, 
horses, provisions, and other material. 

“‘ The steamer ‘ New Orleans,’ with the Louisiana regiment of vol- 
unteers, eight hundred strong, arrived most opportunely at Anton 
Lizardo just as we had put ourselves in motion. She joined us, and 
her troops were landed with the rest. Another transport arrived at 
this anchorage to-day. Her troops also have been landed. 

“General Scott has now with him upwards of eleven thousand 
men. At his request I permitted the marines of the squadron, under 
Captain Edson, to join him as a part of the Third Regiment of 
Artillery. 

“The general-in-chief landed this morning, and the army put itself 
in motion at an early hour to form its lines around the city. There 
has been some distant firing of shot and shells from the town and 
castle upon the troops as they advanced, but without result. 

“T am still of the opinion expressed in my previous communications 
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as to the inability of the enemy to hold out for any length of time. 
The castle has, at most, but four or five weeks’ provisions, and the 
town about enough for the same time. 
“T am, very respectfully, etc., 
“D. Connor, 
“ Commanding Home Squadron. 
“ Hon. JonN Y. Mason, 
“ Secretary of the Navy, Washington.” 


LANDING THE ARMY. 


To Commodore Connor is due the entire credit of organizing and 
carrying out to a successful conclusion this important duty. His plans 
were simply perfect, by which ten or twelve thousand men were safely 
landed on Mexican soil without accident or confusion’ in his arrange- 
ments. 

The “Spitfire” and “ Vixen,” with the other small vessels, were 
ordered to “ cover the landing of the army ;” this order gave our ever- 
ready captain an opportunity to warm up our 9-inch pivot gun, and 
you may rest assured he gladly embraced it. 

Late in the evening we came to anchor and beat the retreat. 

Captain Tatnall’s son Joe was his clerk, a lad of about nineteen 
years. He was an agreeable youth, and a general favorite on board 
the vessel. It was my mid-watch,—i.c., from midnight until 4 a.m. 
of the 10th,—at which hour I had been regularly relieved, and was 
making ready to “turn in” for a few hours’ rest, when I was surprised 
by “ All hands to quarters!” In a few moments Joe came rushing for- 
ward, greatly excited, and said, “Shock, what do you think father is 
going todo? Why, he is going to attack the castle, and we will all be 
blown up! Did you ever hear of such a foolish thing?” Up to that 
-moment I never had. 

The sun was not yet up when we got under way for the castle, dis- 
tant about three miles. As soon as we were within easy range we 
opened fire. Ten minutes elapsed and, to our surprise, no response ; 
fifteen minutes, and then the shrapnel from San Juan began to burst 
around and about us thick and fast; still we kept on, moving nearer 
and nearer to the castle, and I began to think that Joe was a prophet 
indeed. 

We had been battering away at that massive pile of “coral blocks” 
for at least an hour, when Passed Midshipman Lowery reported to the 
captain that the flag-ship had signaled us “ to come within hail ;” he 
replied, “ Don’t look in that direction, sir,” and we continued to shell 
the place, and receive in return showers of shrapnel. Very soon 
after it was discovered on board the flag-ship that we had not noticed 
the signal, a boat was seen pulling from the squadron in cur direction, 
and pretty soon Captain Forrest stepped on board and conveyed to our 
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captain the commodore’s order, “ Return to the squadron.” Tatnall- 
like, instead of turning short around and heading for the squadron, 
made an extended detour which brought us almost directly under the 
castle. As we were steaming for the squadron I heard him say, in the 
most regretful tones, “ Not a man wounded or killed.” 

As we ran up under the stern of the flag-ship, the commodore 
made some remarks about the useless expenditure of powder, shot, 
and shell, to which Tatnall replied, “ If you give me enough ammu- 
nition I will take the castle myself.” ‘The commodore simply said, 
“‘ Please anchor your vessel, sir.” 

We heard later in the day that General Worth had “ expressed his 
regrets to the commodore that we had been recalled, as we were dis- 
tracting the enemy’s attention from his movements,” and if we had 
been let alone, he would in a short time have secured a desirable position. 
at the limekilns, a point he deemed of importance. 

General Scott proceeded without delay to invest Vera Cruz, and, 
obeying the common law of humanity, gave notice to the authorities of 
his intended attack upon the city, in order that the women and children 
might be removed to a place of safety, but no attention was paid to 
the warning, and on the 22d the attack began. 

As before stated, Commodore Perry reached Sacrificios Island 
anchorage from Norfolk, Virginia, in his flag-ship, the steamer “ Mis- 
sissippi,” on the 20th of March, and took command of the squadron 
on the following day, relieving Commodore Connor, who at once re- 
turned to the United States. 

On the morning of the 21st the wind had scarcely shaken the folds 
out of Commander Perry’s flag as commander-in-chief of the squadron 
before he had an interview with General Scott, at which it was arranged 
that several of the heaviest guns of the squadron should be sent on 
shore, placed in battery (sand-bags), and manned by the officers and 
sailors of the squadron.. It was with infinite labor that this important 
work was accomplished. 

The position selected for the naval battery was less than a thousand 
yards from the city walls, and in easy range of one of the most efficient 
and best served of the enemy’s forts. 


‘“‘FraG-SuHip ‘ MIssissiprt,’ 
‘“‘Orr Vera Cruz, March 25, 1847. 

“Srr,—The sailing of the ‘ Princeton’ this day for the United 
States offers me an opportunity of informing the Department that Gen- 
eral Scott had, on the 22d instant, the day after I assumed command of 
the squadron, so far completed the erection of his batteries in the rear 
of Vera Cruz as to authorize the summoning of the city, and, on the 
refusal of the governor to surrender, of opening his fire at three o’clock 
of that day. 
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“Tn conformity with arrangements made in the morning with Gen- 
eral Scott, I directed the flotilla of small steamers and gunboats of the 
squadron, led by Commander J. Tatnall, in the ‘Spitfire,’ to take a 
position and: commence a simultaneous fire upon the city. The order 
was promptly and gallantly executed, and the fire was kept up with 
great animation until late in the evening. 

“On visiting them at their position, I found that the two steamers 
had nearly exhausted their ammunition, but having received a fresh 
supply during the night from the ship, they at sunrise moved toa more 
favorable and advanced point, and resumed and continued their fire 
until recalled by signal. 

“ At the earnest desire of myself and officers, General Scott gener- 
ously assigned a position in the trenches to be mounted with guns from 
the squadron and worked by seamen. Three 8-inch Paixhans and 
three long 32-pounders (all that were required) were consequently 
landed, and, after immense labor in transporting them through the 
sand, in which parties from the divisions of Generals Patterson, Worth, 
and Pillow, respectively detached by those officers, cheerfully partici- 
pated ; the pieces were placed in position and opened upon the city 
about ten o’clock yesterday, immediately drawing upon them a sharp 
fire from the enemy, which in a short time killed and wounded ten 
of the detachment from the squadron. 

“Tn order to give all a chance to serve in the trenches, for the honor 
of which there is a great though generous strife, I have arranged the 
detachments from each ship, in charge respectively of lieutenants, and 
the whole commanded by a captain or commander, shall be relieved 
every twenty-four hours. Captain Aulick, assisted by Commander 
Mackenzie and several lieutenants, had the direction of mounting the 
guns and opening the fire, and well and bravely was the duty per- 
formed. Captain Mayo is now in charge, and will be relieved in turn. 

“The ‘Ohio’ arrived on the 22d instant, but, in consequence of a 
norther, did not reach her proper anchorage until yesterday afternoon. 
Detachments of boats from all the vessels are employed night and 
day in landing from the transports the stores and munitions of the 
army. 

“Tnclosed is a list of the killed and wounded ascertained up to 
this hour (twelve meridian), with the report of Captain Aulick ; alsoa 
list of the small vessels comprising the flotilla of the squadron, all of 
which were engaged on the 22d instant. 

“T have the honor to be, your most obedient servant, 

“M. C. Perry, 
“ Commanding Home Squadron. 

“To THE Hon. J. Y. Mason, 

“ Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C.” 
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‘‘Unirep States Surp ‘ Poromac,’ 
«Orr SacriFictos, March 25, 1847. 

“Srr,—In compliance with your letter this moment received, call- 
ing for a report of my proceedings in command of the detachment on 

shore yesterday, I have the honor to state that the battery of three 
8-inch Paixhan guns and three long 32-pounders, landed from the 
squadron, was turned over to me at 10 o’clock a.m. by the accom- 
plished engineer officer who constructed it (Captain R. E. Lee), who, 
as well as Lieutenants Smith of the engineers, and Williams, aide to 
General Scott, remained in the battery throughout the fire. The enemy 
having but a few minutes before discovered our position, commenced 
the attack upon us. I immediately ordered the guns to be unmasked, 
and the firing commenced on the enemy’s batteries, which was steadily 
and deliberately continued until about half-past two P.M., when our 
last charge of ammunition, of which we had only about fifty rounds 
to each gun, was expended. By this time our sand-bag breastworks 
and traverses were much dilapidated by the shot of the enemy and the 
concussion of our own heavy pieces. I now directed the embrasures 
to be closed up with sand-bags (for the suggestion of which I must 
thank Captain Lee), and everybody to seek the best shelter from shot 
that the work afforded, until the ammunition we expected should 
arrive. 

“ At four o’clock Captain Mayo with a fresh supply of ammuni- 
tion and a relief party of officers and men arrived. I then relin- 
quished the command to him, agreeably to your order, and returned to 
my ship. Our loss was four men killed and one officer and five men 
wounded, one of the latter mortally (since dead), the others slightly. 
When it is considered that we had the concentrated and very active fire 
of five of the enemy’s batteries upon us, at a distance of less than 
eight hundred yards, besides occasional shells from the castle of San 
Juan de Ulloa, it is a matter of surprise that our loss is so small. 

“Tt affords me great satisfaction to add that every officer and man 
in the battery behaved with the utmost coolness, activity, and cheer- 
fulness. 

“Commander A. S. Mackenzie, who had superintended the duty of 
placing the guns in battery, promptly tendered his services to me, and 
took charge of one of the 32-pounders, which he managed with great 
skill, and I doubt not with great effect upon the enemy’s works. In 
the course of the firing the flag on one of the enemy’s forts was brought 
down by a shot from a gun fired by Lieutenant Baldwin. It was, how- 
ever, quickly again displayed from the same flag-staff. It is due to 
Midshipman Allen McLane that I should not omit to mention that, on 
a call for volunteers to cut away some brushwood which obstructed the 
view to a battery on which we wished to direct our fire, he sprang 
through an embrasure, followed by two men (William Cavenaugh, sea- 
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man, the name of the other I have not been able to asceertain), and 
amidst a shower of balls quickly removed the obstruction, for which 
gallantry I complimented him on the spot. I am, however, sure that 
any other officer present would have been happy of an opportunity to 
have done the same. As you desire to forward this report to the De- 
partment by the ‘ Princeton,’ leaving at 12 M. to-day, it is necessarily 
a very hasty and brief one. 

“T annex a list of the killed and wounded, and also of the officers 
of the detachment. 

“T am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“J. H. AULICK, 
“ Captain. 


“'To CommoporE M, C. PERRY, 
“ Commanding Home Squadron, off Sacrificios.” 


W. H. SHocx, 
Chief Engineer, U.S.N. 


(To be continued.) 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE STATUS OF THE NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICER IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


In this country, unlike European nations, the army occupies but a 
small space in the public eye, and perhaps less is known of it than of 
any other national institution, sinee nine-tenths of our citizens do not 
even recognize the uniform when they see it. 

A popular impression prevails that the army is simply a refuge for 
social pariahs and other human wrecks, who are only driven to its 
ranks by stress of hunger or when all other avenues of legitimate 
employment are closed to them, and the United States soldier seems to 
be placed, in point of public utility, on a par with the tramp. 

That this is far from being true “goes without saying,” as our 
ancient allies say. There are many men in the ranks of the United 
States army who are models of “temperance, soberness, and chastity,” 
as the prayer-books have it, and who are capable of earning a respect- 
able livelihood in any of the ordinary walks of life. Their presence 
in the army is explained by the fact that there is, for many minds, a 
certain fascination in military life. So long as a man remains with 
Uncle Sam, his pay is certain, his clothes are good, his duties regular, 
his larder always full, and, last but not least, he sees ahead the assuring 
gleam of the pension which, when his term of service is done, will 
enable him to spend in moderate comfort that “blest retirement” 
which, the poet tells us, is the “ friend of life’s decline.” 

It does not necessarily follow from this that all good soldiers 
remain in the army. Indeed, of late it has been a matter of general 
complaint among officers that a great many of the best soldiers are 
leaving the service by the many avenues afforded under recent legisla- 
tion, and in his last annual report the Honorable the Secretary of War 
of the late administration comments on the “scarcity of material for 
non-commissioned officers.” 

To quote further from this document, Secretary Elkins says, 
“ Every possible effort has been made to secure the enlistment of de- 
sirable men.” True; all must admit this. But the question, to my 
mind, is, Has anything been done to retain them ? 

Let us, in this connection, inquire into the status of the non- 
commissioned officer. Like Cesar’s famous dispatch, this can be 
tersely summed up in three words,—he has none. 
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I shall endeavor to make good this assertion in the following pages, 
and while, as an enlisted man, much weight may not attach to my opin- 
ions, they are at any rate based upon a practical experience of four 
years of military life in the service of the United States, and are 
submitted for what they are worth. 

In order to properly represent the case it will be necessary to make 
a comparison with the status of the non-commissioned officer in the 
army of some other power. “Comparisons,” according to the oft- 
quoted saying, “are odious.” Still, in spite of this apothegmatic 
remark, we are compelled, in estimating the efficiency of our military 
organization, to adopt some standard in order that we may have a 
definite conception of its relative superiority or inferiority. In taking 
the British army for my. standard I do not wish to be understood as 
claiming for that establishment the acme of perfection. I simply state 
facts gleaned from an intimate acquaintance with both English-speaking 
systems. Let these facts speak for themselves. 

It is accepted as a truism by our military men that the American 
soldier is better paid, better clothed, and better fed than the soldier of 
any foreign power. It will be sufficient for the purposes of this article 
to compare the pay. 

The highest paid non-commissioned officers in the United States 
service are hospital stewards and first-class signal sergeants, who receive 
forty-five dollars a month, with allowances. Then we have the ord- 
nance, post quartermaster, and commissary sergeants, with thirty-four 
dollars each ; the sergeant-major, with twenty-three dollars ; first ser- 
geant, twenty-two dollars; sergeant, seventeen dollars; corporal, 
fifteen dollars ; and private, thirteen dollars. 

It may here be noted, by way of parenthesis, that a reduction must 
in some cases be made from these rates in regard to clothing. The 
allowance of clothing for the United States soldier is erroneously 
regarded as being extremely liberal. In theory it may be, in practice 
itis not. Any man who has the least pride in his personal appearance, 
and who wishes to present a trim and soldierly bearing, cannot wear 
the slop-made articles issued by the quartermaster’s department, and 
in order to obtain neatly-fitting clothing he is compelled to draw the 
different articles unmade and pay an exorbitant price for having them 
made up. During my four years’ service I have paid, on an average, 
twenty-four dollars a year for tailor-work, which transmutes my pres- 
ent credit of forty-six dollars for clothing saved into a debit of fifty 
dollars. 

A remedy for this may be found in the establishment of a corps of 
tailors attached to the quartermaster’s department, which, after the first 
issue of made clothing to recruits, should be required to fit every 
soldier according to his measure. 

Unless this is done there must always be a lack of uniformity in 
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the appearance of our men. Take an ordinary guard-mount: no two 
men are dressed alike. There is the man who likes to be neat and 
trim and who takes a pride in his soldierly bearing. This man draws 
his clothing unmade, and pays the company tailor four dollars for 
making a blouse and two dollars and fifty cents for a pair of trousers. 
Next to him in the ranks stands a man economically inclined, who 
does not care a rap for personal appearances. He wears “government 
straight,” as it is termed in army slang, with the result that the one 
looks like a.soldier and the other like a charity boy. But revenons 
& nos moutons. 

We find, on referring to the official table of “rates of pay of all 
ranks in the army,” that the highest-paid non-commissioned officer in 
the British service is the sergeant-major of the Royal Engineers, who 
receives six shillings a day (forty-five dollars a month). To this must 
be added “engineer pay of two shillings per diem” (fifteen dollars a 
month), “in lieu of working pay granted to non-commissioned officers 
of the Royal Engineers in addition to regimental pay.” This brings 
his pay to sixty dollars a.month. Next comes the sergeant-major of 
the Corps of Ordnance Artificers, with seven shillings a day, or fifty- 
two dollars and fifty cents a month, with sergeants of the same depart- 
ment at five shillings and sixpence a day, equivalent to forty-one 
dollars and ten cents a month. The sergeant-major of the Commis- 
sariat and Transport Corps receives five shillings and sixpence a day, 
or forty-one dollars and ten cents a month, and staff-sergeants in this 
department are paid two shillings and seven pence a day, or nineteen 
dollars and forty cents a month. A sergeant-major of the infantry of 
the line is paid five shillings a day, or thirty-seven dollars and fifty 
cents a month. 

A glance at the subjoined table will show the pay of some other 
non-commissioned ranks, from the highest to the lowest standard : 


RANK. | Royal Engineers. | Household Cavalry. | Infantry of the Line. 


Color sergeant ... . { $00.90 a month. sae. oe . month. 
Sergeant’ + adit 2 AOR $02. oO 4 month. ih odie. 
Corporal abe a spe ee . $200 sacs. 
Private $7.80 an th. $1290 ae onth. $7 ‘ 50 a.m onth. 





Deferred pay is an additional payment of three pounds (fifteen dollars) per 
annum made to all non-commissioned officers and soldiers on discharge. 

1 Sergeants holding special positions—such as the sergeant saddler, sergeant 
artificer, sergeant farrier—receive higher rates of pay, as also do privates thus 
employed in the various departments. 

2 To this must be added one shilling and eight pence a day, or twelve dollars 
and thirty cents a month, ‘in lieu of working pay granted to men of the Royal 
Engineers in addition to regimental pay.’”’ 
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While it will be noted that these rates compare favorably with those 
prevailing in our service, two other points will also attract attention : 

1. The greater difference between the pay of the privates and non- 
commissioned officers in the various branches of the service. 

2. The variation in the pay of non-commissioned officers of equal 
rank in different departments. 

In regard to point No. 1, we might do well to take a leaf from the 
book of our transatlantic brethren. The large increase in pay acts as 
an incentive to the private ambitious of advancement, an incentive 
which our service with its meagre monetary distinction in the relative 
ranks does not hold out. In regard to point No. 2, it seems to me 
nothing but just that cavalrymen and artillerymen, who have not only 
to perform double duty but to keep in order a variety of equipments, 
should receive a higher rate of remuneration than infantrymen, who 
have only to march and keep themselves clean. 

Having disposed of the question from a financial point of view, let 
us look at it from another stand-point,—that of authority. I have 
before quoted that “ comparisons are odious ;” the apothegm is robbed 
of its point here, for, in this instance, there can be no comparison. 

During a trip to England some years ago I made it a point to visit 
several of the large military centres. The British sergeant struck me 
as resembling, in one respect, the Roman centurion, who, according to 
St. Matthew, remarked with some degree of pride, “ I say to this man, 
Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he cometh.” The au- 
thority of the British sergeant is unquestioned ; his word is law. The 
disciplinary gulf between him and his inferiors is as marked as that 
‘between the officer and the non-commissioned officer in our service. 
Except in line of duty he has nothing, and by virtue of his office can 
have nothing, in common with his inferiors in rank, and he associates 
only with men of his own military standing. He messes comfortably 
in the “sergeant’s mess ;” for recreation he has the non-commissioned 
officers’ club-room in the canteen, and he sleeps in a private room of 
his own. Furthermore, he attains to his position, through successive 
grades, by a searching examination established by regulations. The 
certificate of this ordeal attests his thorough knowledge of drill and 
the three R’s, and stamps him as superior to the ordinary rank and 
file. The examination in professional knowledge is so exhaustive that 
to attain the required standard he must be, as it were, saturated with 
drill, and this is so fully recognized by his superiors that he is often 
appealed to as an authority on the interpretation of the drill manual. 
This, together with the privileges his rank obtains, gives him a status 
and importance that is unknown in the United States service. 

Let us now take the position of the non-commissioned officer in 
our army. We find that the pay of the sergeant only exceeds the pay of 
the corporal by two dollars, and that of the private by four dollars, a 
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month, while it not infrequently happens that there are several privates 
in each compafy on extra duty, who are thus enabled to draw a higher 
rate of pay than the men who are supposed to be in authority over 
them. Then, again, the non-commissioned officer sleeps and messes 
with the men, consequently his ideas, interests, and associations are to a 
great extent identical with theirs. Under such circumstances all dis- 
tinction in rank is lost. Private Brown is “Tom” to Sergeant Jones, 
and it is quite a usual thing for Private Robinson to link his arm with 
that of Sergeant Smith, and say, “Jack, let’s go and have a drink.” 
And should Sergeant Smith accept the invitation, as he probably 
will do, they will find at the canteen sergeants, corporals, and non- 
commissioned officers of high and low degree mingling indiscrimi- 
nately with privates, and a sort of hail-fellow-well-met understand- 
ing prevailing among all. How, then, can any dignity or authority 
attach to the position of a non-commissioned officer? As matters at 
present stand, the only distinction between him and his inferior is two 
or three stripes of colored braid on his sleeves, for he has no special 
privileges in the matter of clothing, food, pay, or recreation ; while, as 
I have said before, a newly-joined recruit, owing to the anomalous 
extra-duty system, is often enabled to draw as much pay as the sergeant- 
major. 

This indiscriminate mingling of non-commissioned officers and 
men is responsible for a condition of things unfortunately too common 
in our service, of which the following incident may be quoted as an 
illustration. 

I was in a squad-room of one of our large posts some time ago, when 
a sergeant came in with a list of names. for extra fatigue. Some men 
were playing poker at a table, and the sergeant, having the name of 
one of them on his roll, announced that fact in the following military 
manner : 

“Say, Jerry, you’ve got to report down at the commissary on 
fatigue.” 

The individual addressed as “ Jerry” smiled a contemptuous smile 
as he said,— 

“Qh, go and sling mud at yourself; what are ye givin’ us? I was 
on fatigue yesterday.” 

The sergeant seemed to look upon this as a usual method of ac- 
knowledging a detail, for he took it quite as a matter of course, and 
watched “Jerry” play out his hand before hunting up a man to take 
his place. “Jerry” and the sergeant were old cronies, and the least 
the latter could do was to find a substitute, that his friend’s game might 
not be interrupted. 

Whatever opinions he may hold in regard to discipline, a newly- 
appointed non-commissioned officer accepts things as he finds them. 
He knows that if he leaves the well-worn groove he will be called a 
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“crank” by his brother non-commissioned officera, and set down as 
“stuck on the stripes” by the men. It, therefore, need not be a mat- 
ter of surprise if the more intelligent of our younger non-commissioned 
officers, feeling that their position is not what it should be, become 
disgusted with the service, and leave it whenever they have an oppor- 
tunity. 

There is also another point to which I may call attention, and upon 
which I have on one occasion had reason to feel keenly. I refer to the 
manner in which Paragraphs 3 and 249 are sometimes (happily not 
often) disregarded by officers. On the occasion to which I refer two 
other non-commissioned officers and myself were seated in the office 
just before mess-call when our company commander came in. The 
senior non-commissioned officer had forgotten some little order, and 
this dereliction, trivial though it was, had made the officer angry. 
He vented his wrath in a short speech, wherein he expressed, very 
strongly, his dissatisfaction with the whole of us,—although only one 
was at fault in this instance,—and wound up by stating that we were 
no better than a lot of militiamen. Such things as these rankle 
deeply in the mind of an intelligent non-commissioned officer. He 
feels degraded and humiliated. The knowledge that he is but a non- 
entity in the service comes home to him with double force, and the 
“scarcity of material” adverted to by the Secretary of War ceases to 
be a matter of wonder. 

To quote again from the late Secretary’s report, “The army under 
favorable conditions should be one of the most desirable trades of 
youth, and there can scarcely be a doubt that bright and adventurous 
young men would seek our colors in considerable numbers if it were 
generally understood that courage and merit would be suitably rewarded. 
Under present conditions there is scarcely any pecuniary benefit to 
attract a man to the ranks, Promotions to commissioned grades are 
necessarily few, and the difference between the pay of a private and a 
non-commissioned officer is hardly appreciable when considered in the 
light of an inducement to enlistment. It is, therefore, recommended 
that at least the pay of all non-commissioned grades be increased to the 
extent of making promotion thereto the object of legitimate ambition, 
thereby inducing the enlistment of the very best material to compete 
for the advantages of promotion to the grade of both commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers.” 

In this connection I may advert to a paragraph published in sev- 
eral papers of recent date, which is here quoted in extenso. 


“ PROCTOR’S ARMY BILL AMENDMENT. 
‘“ WasHineTon, D. C., January 22. 


“An important amendment to the army bill, introduced in the 
Senate yesterday by Senator Proctor, ex-Secretary of War, provides 
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that hereafter in times of peace no recruit shall be enlisted in the army 
for the first time who is over thirty years of age, and no person shall 
be re-enlisted who has served ten years or more, except such as have 
already served as enlisted men for twenty years or upward.” 

As Secretary Elkins says, “There can scarcely be a doubt that 
bright and adventurous young men would seek our colors if it were 
generally understood that courage and merit would be suitably re- 
warded.” Granted. But the passage of such a bill as the one above 
quoted would effectually exclude such men as the Secretary wishes to 
secure. 

Take the ordinary “bright and adventurous young man,” the 
farmer’s or mechanic’s son, for instance, who, having had a good com- 
mon-school education, wishes to cut adrift from the parental roof-tree 
and do something for himself in the world. In his search for employ- 
ment he meets with Uncle Sam’s advertisement and applies for enlist- 
ment. He is told the conditions of service;and informed that under 
such and such an act of Congress he will not be re-enlisted after ten 
years’ service. If the “bright and adventurous young man” has any 
intelligence, and we will assume he has, he will, on thinking over the 
matter, decline to enlist. He will say to himself, “Here I have to 
give ten of my best years to Uncle Sam, I’ve got to learn his business, 
and just when I’ve learned it thoroughly in all its branches I am to 
be ‘fired out,’ to begin life again.” So he shakes his head and walks 
out of the recruiting-office. 

Shortly afterwards in walks Mr. Shiftless. It is immaterial to him 
whether the term of service is five or fifty years. He has neither pa- 
triotism, intelligence, nor sense of duty, and simply seeks the army as 
a refuge from honest work outside. Once enlisted, he comes out in his 
true colors, and soon becomes what is known asa “ guard-house bum,” 
the very class of men Secretary Elkins aims to exclude. 

Such a bill as the one I have quoted would play havoc with the 
service. Under it many men in the prime and vigor of life would 
have to take their discharge, leaving in the ranks young and unseasoned 
men, and young soldiers, as we know, were held in very light estima- 
tion by the greatest military genius since Hannibal,—Napoleon. 

Instead of this pernicious tinkering with the army, give us some 
solid legislation which will attract such “ material”’ as the late Secretary 
of War has in mind. 

Give the non-commissioned officer a better-defined rank. Give 
him a position that is his until retirement, and forfeitable only for 
misconduct and by sentence of general court-martial. Give him better 
pay; give him certain little privileges, such as a separate mess and 
separate recreation-rooms; give him, in short, a status in the service, 
and make this higher grade attainable by an examination defined by 
regulations, an examination which shall require a good knowledge of 
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the English language and the three R’s, and a thorough familiarity 
with the drill manual. When the rank of a non-commissioned officer 
is attainable only by the possession of superior ability, when the po- 
sition confers such little privileges as above enumerated, then and then 
only will there be a clearly-defined line of demarcation between him 
and the private. But so long as non-commissioned officers and those 
under them commingle indiscriminately, and are permitted to drink 
and squabble over cards and billiards together, and have all other 
associations in common, so long will discipline in our army be lax and 
the position of the non-commissioned officer without the respect and 
importauce it deserves. But this position once attained, exact from the 
non-commissioned officer a strict conformity to his higher standard. 
He must be an example to those under him in manner, neatness, and 
bearing. 

Such a change would be of incalculable benefit to the service. Not 
only would a superior class of men be attracted to the ranks, but the 
examination would sift out the best of these for non-commissioned 
officers. 

The private would be filled with a praiseworthy ambition to qualify 
himself for a non-commissioned officer, instead of, as at present, the 
venial desire to become a laborer in the quartermaster’s department at 
ten dollars a month extra. In short, give the American sergeant or 
corporal a similar standing to that of his British brother, and it will 
not be long before it can be said of our non-commissioned officers as it 
is of those in the British army, that they are “the backbone of the 


service.” 
Non-CoMMISSIONED OFFICER, 


Medical Department, U.S.A. 
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THE MILITARY COURAGE OF ROYALTY: 
(FROM “CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.”) 


Mr. E. B. Lanin’s paper in the January number of the Contempo- 
rary Review on the present emperor of Russia is so brilliant, so well 
informed, and so interesting that one has the consciousness of being 
censorious in taking exception to an incidental detail of that masterly 
performance. But since the point is one of some importance, and as 
since I perhaps can bring to bear on it more knowledge of a personal 
character than Mr. Lanin would seem to possess, I venture to advance 
some comments on one of his statements. 

Mr. Lanin observes, “Marvelous personal courage is not a 
striking characteristic of the dynasty of the Romanoffs as it was of 
the English Tudors.” It will be conceded that periods materially 
govern the conditions under which sovereigns and their royal relatives 
have found opportunities for proving their personal courage. The 
Tudor dynasty had ended before the Romanoff dynasty began. It is 
true, indeed, that the ending of the former with the death of Eliza- 
beth in 1603 occurred only a few years before the foundation of the 
latter by the election to the czarship of Michael Feodorovitz Romanoff 
in 1612. But of the five sovereigns of the Tudor dynasty, it hap- 
pened that only one, Henry VII., the first monarch of that dynasty, 
found or made an opportunity for the display of marked—scarcely 
perhaps of “ marvelous”—personal courage, and thus Mr. Lanin’s selec- 
tion of the Tudor dynasty as furnishing a contrasting illustration in 
the matter of personal courage to that of the Romanoffs is not particu- 
larly fortunate. Henry VIII. was only once in action ; he shared in 
the skirmish known as the “ Battle of the Spurs” because of the pre- 
cipitate flight of the French horse. Edward VI. died at the age of 
sixteen, and the two remaining sovereigns of the dynasty were women, 
of whom it is true that Elizabeth was a strong and vigorous ruler, but 
in the nature of things had no opportunity for showing “ marvelous 
personal courage.” Henry VII. literally found his crown in the heart 
of the mélée on Bosworth field ; it matters not which of the alternative 
stories is correct,—that he himself killed Richard or that Richard was 
killed in the act of striking him a desperate blow. But Henry at 


1 Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott Company, American publishers 
of the London Contemporary Review. 
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Bosworth in 1485 still belonged to the days of chiv#lry,—to an era in 
which monarchs were also armor-clad knights, who headed charges in 
person, and gave and took with spear, sword, and battle-axe. Long 
before Peter the Great, more than two centuries after Bosworth, 
foamed at the mouth with rage, and hacked with his sword at his 
panic-stricken troops fleeing from the field of Narva on that winter 
day of 1700, the face of warfare had altered, and the métier of the 
commander, were he sovereign or were he subject, had undergone a 
radical change. 

Of a family of the human race it is not rationally possible to 
predicate a typical generic characteristic of mind. A physical char- 
acteristic will endure down the generations, as witness the Hapsburg 
lip and the swarthy complexion of the Finch-Hattons, in the face of 
alliances from outside the races; but, save as regards one exception, 
there is no assurance of a continuous inheritance of mental attributes. 
What a contrast is there between Frederick the Great and his father; 
between George III. and his successor ; between the present emperor 
of Austria and his hapless son; between the genial, wistful, and well- 
intentioned Alexander II. of Russia and the monarch whom Mr. Lanin 
has depicted so graphically! But I have reserved one exception to 
the absence of assurance of inherited mental attributes,—one mental 
feature in which identity takes the place of dissimilarity, and even of 
actual contrast. And that feature—that inherited characteristic of a 
race whose progenitors happily possessed it—is personal courage. 

Take, for example, the Hohenzollerns. One need not hark back 
to Carlyle’s original Conrad, the seeker of his fortune who tramped 
down from the ancestral cliff-castle on his way to take service under 
Barbarossa. Before and since the “Grosse Kurfurst” there has been 
no Hohenzollern who has not been a brave man. He himself was the 
hero of Fehrbellin. His son, the first king of the line, Carlyle’s 
“ Expensive Herr,” was “valiant in action” during the third war of 
Louis XIV. The rugged Frederick William, father of Frederick the 
Great, had his own tough piece of war against the volcanic Charles 
XII. of Sweden, and did a stout stroke of hard fighting at Mal- 
plaquet. Of Fritz himself the world has full note. Bad, sensual, 
debauched Hohenzollern as was his successor, Frederick the Fat, he 
had fought stoutly in his youth-time under his illustrious uncle. His 
son, Frederick William III., overthrown by Napoleon, who called him 
a “corporal,” did good soldierly work in the “ War of Liberation,” 
and fought his way to Paris in 1814. His eldest son, Frederick Wil- 
liam IV., the vague, benevolent dreamer whom Punch used to call 
“ King Clicquot” and who died of softening of the brain, even he, too, 
as a lad had distinguished himself in the “ War of Liberation” and 
in the fighting during the subsequent advance on Paris. As for grand 


old William I., the real maker of the German empire on the quid facit 
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per alium, facit per se axiom, he died a veteran of many wars. He 
was not seventeen when he won the Iron Cross by a service of con- 
spicuous gallantry under heavy fire. He took his chances in the 
bullet-fire at K6éniggriitz and again on the afternoon of Gravelotte. 
Not a Hohenzollern of them all but shared as became their race in the 
dangers of the great war of 1870-71,—even Prince George, the music 
composer, the only non-soldier of the family, took the field ; William’s 
noble son, whose premature death neither Germany nor England has 
yet ceased to deplore, took the lead of one army; his nephew, Prince 
Frederick Charles, a great commander and a brilliant soldier, was the 
leader of another. One of his brothers, Prince Albert the elder, made 
the campaign as cavalry chief; whose son, Prince Albert junior, now 
a veteran field-marshal, commanded a brigade of guard-cavalry with a 
skill and daring not wholly devoid of recklessness. Another brother, 
Prince Charles, the father of the “ Red Prince,” made the campaign 
with the royal head-quarters. Prince Adalbert, a cousin of the sover- 
eign and head of the Prussian navy, had his horse shot under him on 
the battle-field of Gravelotte. 

The trait of personal courage has markedly characterized the house 
of Hanover. As king of England, George I. did no fighting, but 
before he reached that position he had distinguished himself in war 
not a little,—against the Danes and Swedes in 1700, and in high com- 
mand in the war of the Spanish succession from 1701 to 1709. His 
son while yet young had displayed conspicuous valor in the battle of 
Oudenarde, and he was the last British monarch who took part in 
actual warfare. Cumberland had no meritorious attribute save that 
of personal courage, but that virtue in him was undeniable. At Det- 
tingen he was wounded in the forefront of the battle; at Fontenoy the 
“‘ martial boy” was ever in the heart of the fiercest fire, fighting at “a 
spiritual white heat.” His grandnephew, the Duke of York, was an 
unfortunate soldier, but his personal courage was unquestioned. In 
the present reign a cousin and a son of the sovereign have done good 
service in the field, and that venerable lady herself, in situations of 
personal danger, has consistently maintained the calm courage of her 
race. 
Mr. Lanin has written that “marvelous personal courage is not 
the striking characteristic of the dynasty of the Romanoffs.” He 
makes an exception to this quasi-indictment in favor of the emperor 
Nicholas, who, he admits, “ was absolutely ignorant of fear, and could 
face a band of insurgents with the calm self-possession of a shepherd 
surveying his bleating sheep.” The monarch who at the moment of 
his accession illustrated the dominant force of his character by con- 
fronting amid the bullet-fire the ferocious mutiny of half an army 
corps, and who crushed the blood-thirsty émeute with dauntless resolu- 
tion and iron hand; the man who, facing the populace of St. Peters- 
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burg, crazed with terror of the cholera and red with the blood of 
slaughtered physicians, cowed its panic-fury by commanding it, in the 
sternest tones of his sonorous voice, to kneel in the dust and propitiate 
by prayers the wrath of the Almighty,—such a man is scarcely, perhaps, 
adequately characterized by the expression employed by Mr. Lanin. 
But, setting aside this instance of the fearlessness of Nicholas, 
facts appear to refute pretty conclusively that gentleman’s reflection on 
the personal courage of the Romanoffs. No purpose can be served by 
cumbering the record by going back into the period of Russia’s semi- 
civilization. Illustrations from three generations may reasonably suf- 
fice. At Austerlitz Alexander I. was close up to the fighting line in 
the Pratzen section of that great battle, and so recklessly did he ex- 
pose himself that the report spread rearward that he had fallen. He 
was riding with Moreau in the heart of the bloody turmoil at Dresden 
when the French cannon-ball mortally wounded the renegade French 
general, and he was splashed by the latter’s blood. Moreau had in- 
sisted on riding on the outside, else the ball which caused his death 
would certainly have struck Alexander. That monarch participated 
actively and forwardly in most of the battles of the campaign of 1814 
which culminated in the allied occupation of Paris. Marmont’s 
bullets were still flying when he rode on to the hill of Belleville 
and looked down through the smoke of battle on the French capital. 
Mr. Lanin has admitted that Nicholas, the successor of Alexander, 
was “absolutely ignorant of fear,” and I have cited convincing in- 
stances of his “ marvelous personal courage.” Two of his sons, the 
Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael, were under fire in the battle of 
Inkerman and sbared for some time the perils of the siege of Sevastopol. 
Alexander II. was certainly a man of real, although quiet and 
undemonstrative, personal courage. But for his disregard of the pre- 
cautions by which the police sought to surround him, he probably 
would have been alive to-day. The Third Section was wholly un- 
represented in Bulgaria, and his Majesty’s protection on campaign 
consisted merely of a handful of Cossacks. No cordon of sentries 
surrounded his simple camp; his tent at Pavlo and the dilapidated 
Turkish house which for months was his residence at Gorni Studen 
were alike destitute of any guards. The imperial court of Russia is 
said to be the most punctiliously ceremonious of all courts; in the 
field the czar absolutely dispensed with any sort of ceremony. He 
dined with his suite and staff at a frugal table in a spare hospital 
tent: his guests, the foreign attachés and any passing officers or 
strangers who happened to be in camp. When he drove out, his 
escort consisted of a couple of Cossacks. In the woods about Biela, 
at the beginning of the war, there still remained some forlorn bivouacs 
of Turkish families: he would alight and visit those, his sole compan- 
ion the aide-de-camp on duty; and would fearlessly venture among 
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the sullen Turks, all of whom were armed with deadly weapons, try 
to persuade them to return to their homes, and, unmoved by their 
refusal, promised to send them food and medicine. Dispensing with 
all etiquette, he would see without delay any one coming in with 
tidings from fighting points, were he officer, civilian, or war corre- 
spondent. During the September attack on Plevna he was continually 
in the field while daylight lasted, looking out on the slaughter from 
an eminence within range of the Turkish cannon-fire, and manifestly 
enduring keen anguish at the spectacle of the losses sustained by his 
brave, patient troops. Later, during the investment of Plevna, his 
point of observation was a redoubt on the Radischevo Ridge, still 
closer to the Turkish front of fire, and it was thence he witnessed the 
surrender of Osman’s army on the memorable December 10, 1877. 
If Alexander was fearless alike in camp and in the field on campaign, 
he was certainly not less so in St. Petersburg, when he returned 
thither after the fall of Plevna. He drove from the railway station 
straight to the cathedral of Kazan, in accordance with the custom 
which prescribes to Russian emperors that, when setting out for or 
returning frem any important enterprise, they shall kiss the image 
of the Holy Virgin of Kazan which the cathedral enshrines. In 
stately procession his Majesty reached the altar, bent his head, and 
touched with his lips the sacred image. As he turned to depart the 
wildest paroxysm of enthusiasm laid hold of the great throng. Had 
all the myrmidons of the Third Section been present they would 
have been powerless to protect the monarch from an assassin’s dagger, 
and admission had been free to all-comers. The people closed in 
about the czar till he had no power to move. The great struggle 
was but to touch him, and the chaos of his subjects—nobles, officers, 
shrieking women, and enthusiastic mwjiks—swayed and heaved to and 
fro: the emperor in the centre, pale, the tears in his eyes, his lips 
trembling with emotion, just as I had seen him when his troops were 
cheering him on the battle-field, struggling for the bare possibility to 
stand or move forward, for he was lifted by the pressure clean off his 
feet and whirled about helplessly. Alexander II. literally sacrificed 
his life to his self-regardless concern for the suffering. After the first 
bomb had burst on the Alexandria Canal Road, striking down civil- 
ians and Cossacks of the following escort, but leaving the emperor 
unhurt, his coachman begged to be allowed to dash forward and get 
clear of danger. But Alexapder forbade him’ with the words, “ No, 
no! I must alight and see to the wounded ;” and as he was carrying 
out his heroic and benign intention, the second bomb exploded and 
wrought his death. 

As did the men of the Hohenzollern house in 1870, so in 1877 the 
adult male Romanoffs went to the war, with scarce an exception. The 
Grand Duke Nicholas, brother of the emperor and commander-in-chief 
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of the Russian armies in Europe, was neither a great general nor an 
honest man, but their could be no question as to his personal courage. 
That attribute he evinced with utter recklessness when arriving, as 
was his wont, too late for a deliberate and careful survey, he gal- 
loped round the Turkish positions on the morning on which began 
the September bombardment of Plevna, in proximity to them so 
dangerous that his staff remonstrated, and that even the sedate Ameri- 
can historian of the war speaks of him as having “exposed himself 
imprudently to the Turkish pickets.” His son, the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, Jr., in 1877 scarcely of age, was nevertheless a keen, prac- 
tical soldier, imbued with the wisdom of getting to close quarters and 
staying there. He was among the first to cross the Danube at Sistova 
under the Turkish fire, and he fought with great gallantry under Mir- 
sky in the Shipka Pass. The brothers, Prince Nicholas and Prince 
Eugene of Leuchtenberg, members of the imperial house, commanded 
each a cavalry brigade in Gourko’s dashing raid across the Balkans at 
the beginning of the campaign, and both were conspicuous both for 
soldierly skill and personal gallantry in the desperate fighting in the 
Tundja Valley. The Grand Duke Vladimir, the second brother of 
Alexander II., headed the infantry advance in the direction of Rust- 
chuk, and served with marked distinction in command of one of the 
army corps in the Army of the Lom. A younger brother, the Grand 
Duke Alexis, the nautical member of the imperial family, had charge 
of the torpedo and subaqueous mining operations on the Danube, and 
was held to have shown practical skill, assiduity, and vigor. Prince 
Serge of Leuchtenberg, younger brother of the Leuchtenbergs pre- 
viously mentioned, was shot dead by a bullet through the head in the 
course of his duty as a staff-officer at the front of a reconnoissance in 
force made against the Turkish force in Jovan-Tchiflik in October of 
the war. He was a soldier of great promise, and had frequently dis- 
tinguished himself. No unworthy record, it is submitted, earned in 
war by the members of a family of which, according to Mr. Lanin, 
“ personal courage is not the striking characteristic.” 

That writer, who certainly evinces no animus, may be warranted 
in stating that “the czar has been frequently accused of cowardice,— 
an indictment to which, it must be admitted, many undeniable facts 
lend a strong coloring of probability ;’ and he further tells of “the 
emperor’s aversion to ride on horseback, and of his dread of a horse 
even when the animal is harnessed to a vehicle.” There is some- 
thing, however, of inconsistency in his observation that “ Alexander 
IIT. may well be a contrast to his grandfather without deserving the 
epithet craven-hearted.” The melancholy explanation of the strange 
apparent change between the czarevitch of 1877 and the czar of 1892 
may, indeed, lie in Mr. Lanin’s statement that “ Alexander’s nerves 
have been undoubtedly shaken by the terrible events in which he has 
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been a spectator or actor.” The term, surely, should not have been 
“shaken,” but ‘“ shattered,” if Mr. Lanin’s testimony or information 
is to be accepted on this point. In 1877 Alexander did not know 
what “nerves”? meant. He was then a man of strong, if slow, men- 
tal force, stolid, peremptory, reactionary, the possessor of dull but firm 
resolution. He had a strong though clumsy seat on horseback, and 
was no infrequent rider. He had two ruling dislikes: one was war, 
the other was officers of German extraction. The latter he got rid 
of; the former he regarded as a necessary evil of the hour; he longed 
for its ending, but, while it lasted, he did his sturdy and loyal best 
to wage it to the advantage of the Russian arms; and in this he 
succeeded, stanchly fulfilling the particular duty which was laid upon 
him, that of protecting the Russian left flank from the Danube to 
the foot-hills of the Balkans. He had good troops; the subordinate 
commands were fairly well filled; and his head-quarters staff was 
efficient, General Dochtouroff, its sous-chef, was certainly the ablest 
staff-officer in the Russian army. But Alexander was no puppet of 
his staff; he understood his business as the commander of the Army 
of the Lom, performed his functions in a firm, quiet fashion, and withal 
was the trusty and successful warden of the eastern marches. 

His force never amounted to fifty thousand men, and his enemy 
was in considerably greater strength. He had successes and he sus- 
tained reverses, but he was equal to either fortune; always resolute in 
his steadfast, dogged manner, and never whining for re-enforcements 
when things went against him, but doing his best with the means to 
his hand. They used to speak of him in the principal head-quarters 
as the only commander who never gave them any bother. So highly 
was he thought of there that when, after the unsuccessful attempt on 
Plevna in the September of the war, the Guard Corps was arriving 
from Russia, and there was the temporary intention to use it with 
other troops in an immediate offensive movement across the Balkans, 
he was named to take the command of the enterprise. But this in- 
tention having been presently departed from, and the re-enforcements 
being ordered instead to the Plevna section of the theatre of war, the 
ezarewitch retained his command on the left flank, and thus in mid- 
December had the opportunity of inflicting a severe defeat on Sulei- 
man Pasha, just as in September he had worsted Mehemet Ali in the 
battle of Arkova. It is sad to be told that a man once so resolute and 
masterful should now be the victim of shattered nerves; it is sadder 
still to learn that he is a mark for accusations of cowardice which Mr. 
Lanin appears to regard as well founded. He never was a gracious, 
far less a lovable man; but, if Mr. Lanin’s statements are accurate, 
his bitterest enemies may well pity him now. He was a brave man 
fifteen years ago. 

ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
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‘“‘ NUMBER TEN, second series, of the Macalester College Contribu- 
tions to History, Literature, and Political Science,” conducted by 
Edward D. Neill, D.D., of St. Paul, Minnesota, is a pamphlet of thirty 
pages, containing interesting facts, not hitherto published, in regard to 
the medical department of the American army during the war for 
Independence, and derived from the manuscript letters of Dr. Jonathan 
Potts, deposited in the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

Dr. Potts’s ancestors were early settlers, and among the first iron- 
manufacturers of the State, and he received a classical education, and, 
with his friend, the celebrated Benjamin Rush, was able to pursue his 
medical studies at Edinburgh, which was then the shrine of all students 
who could afford the pilgrimage. At the first granting of medical 
degrees in America, in 1768, by the University of Pennsylvania, he 
was one of the ten first honored in that way. Two of the others, and 
he himself, were to do good service in the coming struggle with the 
mother-country. Of Potts’s eight brothers one became a colonel in 
the Continental forces; another a captain in the Fourth Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment, under Colonel Wayne; and a third brother, Thomas, 
was a major in Cadwalader’s battalion, and was shot through the shoul- 
der and thigh at the battle of the Brandywine, and taken prisoner. 

Dr. Potts was, in June, 1776, commissioned by Congress as “ phy- 
sician and surgeon in the Canada department at Lake George,” and 
in July was on duty there, for Walter Stewart, aide to General 
Gates, writes to him at the general hospital which he had established 
at Fort George, that, “In compliance with your request, I have this 
day sent forward one barrel of spirits, one barrel West India rum, ten 
gallons shrub, and, I think, twenty pounds tea. In addition to your 
order have sent up a quantity of sugar in a few boxes. I could not 
procure any pickled sturgeon, but I have ordered that the first which 
can be bought be procured.” Stewart, who was noted for his good 
looks and fine physique, was afterwards colonel of a Pennsylvania 
regiment at the Brandywine, and came out of the war a brigadier- 
general. His full-length portrait is seen on the left of the line of 
American officers in Trumbull’s large painting of the “Surrender of 
Cornwallis,” in the Capitol at Washington. 
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Potts had much to contend with during his Northern service, 
having difficulty, at times, in procuring the commonest appliances, 
especially after the defeat of Arnold’s flotilla, when it was expected 
that Sir Guy Carleton would attack Ticonderoga. Gates issued an 
order that, in case of action, certain surgeons and their assistants should 
repair to “old Ticonderoga,” and others, with their instruments, to 
Colonel Wayne’s marquee. “ All the surgeons and assistants at Mount 
Independence attend Dr. Potts at the General Hospital at the Mount. 
Whenever an action takes place on the Ticonderoga side, the wounded, 
after being dressed, to be taken to Dr. Potts at the Mount.” 

There are many striking details which must be omitted in this 
young surgeon’s career in these stirring times. In the winter of 
1776 he was relieved, and ordered to duty in Philadelphia,—General 
Putnam issuing an order on December 12 that “ Officers who have 
charge of any sick soldiers in or near this city, and who are included 
in the following order, are directed to make their returns to Dr. Jon- 
athan Potts, at Mr. John Biddle’s, in Market Street, of the number and 
places of residence of the sick, that proper care may be taken of them.” 

From his duties as medical director, Potts was, however, taken 
in less than a month, for he was in active service on the battle-field at 
Princeton , soon after which he wrote to a friend, relating the circum- 
stances of the death of Anthony Morris, of the First Philadelphia 
Troop, who was killed by grape-shot. He then goes on to say, “ Gen- 
eral Mercer is dangerously ill, indeed; I have scarce any hopes of 
him; the Villains have stab’d him in five different places... . 
They have retreated to Brunswick with the greatest Precipitation, 
and from Accounts just come, the Hero Washington is not far from 
them ; they never have been so shamefully Drub’d and outgeneral’d in 
every respect. . . . The inhuman Monsters rob’d the General as he 
lay, unable to resist, on the bed, even to the taking of the Cravat from 
his Neck, insulting him all the time.” 

Soon after the battle of Princeton, Potts was appointed by the 
Medical Committee of Congress to the directorship of the hospitals of 
the Northern district, and repaired to Albany, and reported to General 
Gates. Here he inoculated the troops, receiving, in turn, as many as 
the buildings would accommodate,—establishing general hospitals, and 
generally doing good work. About this time occurred the murder and 
scalping of Miss McCrea, of which we have an account from Dr. 
Bartlett, in a letter to Potts; and there is a letter to him from the 
senior surgeon of the Northern army, giving an account of the death 
of General Herkimer, after his wounds at Oriskany, on the Mohawk. 
In fact, Potts’s letters contain allusions to almost all the prominent 
officers of the Northern army, mostly in letters from the surgeons serv- 
ing under him, but often from the men themselves. General Lincoln’s 
wounds, as well as those of Arnold, are minutely described. 
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Potts was next on leave at Reading, Pennsylvania. In Decem- 
ber, 1777, “the American army was hutted for the winter at Valley 
Forge, about half-way between Pottsgrove and Philadelphia, then 
occupied by British troops. Washington’s head-quarters was a stone 
house, still standing, which belonged to a brother of Dr. Potts, who 
was a member of the Society of Friends, and a neutral, but did not 
live there, and the story about Isaac Potts discovering Washington in 
prayer is a fiction which should be expunged from the page of every 
sober history.” 

In 1780, Dr. Potts, in addition to his general duties, was surgeon 
of the Philadelphia City Troop; but he was not permitted to see the 
independence of his country. At the age of thirty-four, in October, 
1781, he died, and his remains were interred in the family graveyard 
at Pottsgrove. 

Of the ten first graduates in medicine at Philadelphia, two others, 
besides Potts, did good service in the Revolutionary army. James 
Tilton, of Delaware, was surgeon of the First Delaware Regiment in 
1776. In 1777 he was made surgeon of general hospitals, and present 
at Yorktown when Cornwallis surrendered. In 1782 he was a member 
of Congress. During the war with England of 1812-15 he was sur- 
geon-general of the United States army. In the latter year, in conse- 
quence of disease, one of his legs was amputated above the knee-joint. 
He was, for many years, president of the Delaware State Medical 
Society. He was also remarkable for his size, being six feet six inches 
in height. 

Jonathan Elmer, who was a classmate of Potts, came from Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey. He not only served as a surgeon in the Army of the 
Revolution, but became a member of Congress, president of the New 
Jersey State Medical Society, and one of the first United States Sena- 
tors from New Jersey. 


Certain commercial interests are always opposed to sanitary regu- 
lations. If mercantile men were infallible, and if their wise ventures 
and combinations never came to grief, then they would have a better 
standing in the case. As it is, their predictions and their beliefs are 
entirely governed by the question as to whether their wool, or their 
rags, or their gunny-bags come to them without delay. The question 
is in their counting-house ; and if the delivery is made, what follows 
is not their business. Then, too, foreign steamship companies must 
have their profits in conveying Russian and Polish Jews, and the other 
offscourings of Europe, or there is a course of appeals in the daily 
papers in regard to the “short sight and prejudice of the authorities,” 
and to the folly of “ blocking the channels of commerce.” 

Commerce is a good thing,—a great thing,—but we have existed 
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without commerce twice, or thrice, and could do it again, for a time, if 
necessary, much better than we ever could before. 

When poor humanity really feels the ills it is heir to, commerce falls 
into the background, and then the community demands what far-see- 
ing people had asked for. Should an epidemic disease become well 
established in our broad Jand during the coming summer, not only the 
merchants (with a great M), but the whole community, including rail- 
road companies, steamboats, miners, cotton-spinners, manufacturers of 
every kind, as well as retail dealers, will find their business cut off, and 
a period of alarm and suffering, material and mental, in store for every- 
body. 

The writer can just remember the cholera epidemic of 1832, during 
which he lost a near relative. He has good reasons to remember that 
of 1849, for he was one of the “ recoveries” from a pronounced attack. 
Since then he has seen the disease in several places abroad, and can 
truly say, so far as he is concerned, that he would much rather en- 
counter yellow fever, as an epidemic, than cholera. Yellow fever can 
be followed and can be fenced off. Let cholera once get a foothold, 
and there is no telling where it will next appear, possibly hundreds of 
miles off, but along the route of travel almost certainly. 

The abuse of the health authorities at New York last fall, by per- 
sons who should have known better, but who were blinded by their 
personal subjection to restraint and inconvenience, was most foolish. 
With our variety of climate, and constant intercourse of the people 
over large tracts of territory, what is done in England is no guide for 
us. The efforts of the quarantine people, perhaps a little astray for 
want of fixed plan and organization, backed by the prompt and 
thorough action of the New York health authorities in stamping out 
the few cases which occurred in the city, saved us from an epidemic. 

Before the summer comes we hope to see the general government in 
charge of the whole matter of quarantine, with one law and one super- 
vision. 


One of the most moderate and conservative of the daily papers of 
this country seems to express, in a few editorial lines, the condition of 
feeling in regard to a matter which seems to be engaging the attention 
of our neighbors in a colony to the north more and more. The Phila- 
delphia Ledger remarks : 

“The movement, which appears to be spreading in Canada, in favor 
of annexation to the United States, is highly flattering to this country, 
whose people, so far from encouraging such annexation, are either in- 
different on the subject or distinctly opposed to it. Indifference is the 
general attitude, however. Hardly a corporal’s guard of our people 
have ever given the subject serious thought, and will not until Canada 
becomes clamorous for admission.” 
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This is the whole of the article, and it gives the truth in a nutshell, 
so far as our people are concerned. 

If Canada had not such an extraordinary debt for the resources of 
the country, and we could have her come to us without such an incum- 
brance, it might be well to consider the matter. 

As it is, we believe that a vote upon the subject would be a farce, 
outside of the States brought into direct contact with the Canadians. 
Fifty millions of our population know nothing about Canada, except 
what they have learned in school geographies, and it would require time 
to make them take interest in such a matter as annexation. 


To strangers there are few things which seem more ridiculous, when 
visiting an English garrison-town, than to see every soldier-man who 
is walking about the streets upon temporary leave with a very small 
cane in his hand, and a cap, set upon three hairs, which is incapable of 
protecting the head and the eyes from either sun or rain. One would 
suppose that the “swagger-sticks, or canes,’—as it appears they are 
called,—were harmless enough, however; and it is with surprise that 
we learn that a member of Parliament, who must have very little real 
business, has been writing to the papers, protesting against an order 
of the commanding officer of the Plymouth Division of Marine Light 
Infantry that all the “swagger-canes” should be of one pattern. If 
the men take their walks abroad in uniform, why should not the 
“ swagger-canes” be uniform ? 

The same member of Parliament has also declared an intention of 
officially calling upon the Secretary of War in regard to the regulation 
which forbids warrant-officers to wear “ mufti,” or plain clothes, when 
on leave. 

It is not likely that it would make much difference whether ser- 
geants wore plain clothes while on leave or not ; but if it is the regula- 
tion that they should not, it ought to be carried out until it is repealed. 

Cheeks, the marine, and Thomas Atkins have enough to complain 
of, from the necessary conditions of military life, without having a 
legislator manufacture grievances for them, and make them more un- 
easy and dissatisfied. 

“ Les petits miséres de la vie humain,” and, we might respectfully 
add, “ vie militaire,” are the ones which generally make trouble and 
breed discontent. Every one who has served knows that; and we 
should think that this was no time to be stirring up the enlisted men 
of the British forces, and giving them more grievances than they them- 
selves, perhaps, had imagined. They seem to have, in many instances, 
acted in a very mutinous way during the last few years, and one would 
think that a member of Parliament had other and legitimate methods 
of redressing grievances—whether “swagger-sticks,” or what not— 
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without inciting to infractions of discipline poor fellows whom he would 
be unable to assist if once the martial law came to act upon them. 


The London United Service tells a rather good story, which sounds 
more like a comicality from our side of the water than most paragraphs 
we see in the English papers. 

It appears that a certain Sir John Gorst, of New Zealand, while living 
at Waikato, some years ago, ran the Maori newspaper called Te Hakioi, 
which was printed and published near the scene of the hottest fighting 
in the war then raging. During the struggle the Maoris ran short of 
ammunition, and having no ball for their 14-pound guns, they loaded 
them with shop-weights confiscated from neighboring shopkeepers. 

“This source of supply, however, was soon exhausted, and then a 
raid was made upon the Hakioi office, and their guns were charged with 
type and stereo-blocks. This new ammunition, as the story goes, proved 
very effective. One of the white invaders was badly injured by a 
patent-medicine advertisement ; another was invalided by means of a 
‘ church-bazaar announcement ;’ a third lost a leg through a solid leader 
on the Land Bill; while Sir John, who had taken refuge with the 
British troops, had a narrow escape of being hit with one of his own 


poems.” 


A few weeks ago occurred the anniversary of the Pennsylvania 
Peace Society, which was attended by a great number of very respect- 
able persons from all parts, and where the usual resolutions were read, 
looking towards Utopia. 

Mrs. Belva Lockwood, among other speakers, gave an account of 
the Peace Congress at Berne, and said she looked forward hopefully to 
the meeting next year at Chicago. Among other opinions emitted by 
this lady was one to the effect that “the only use we have in this 
country for an army and navy is for the support of the cadets who are 
graduating every year from the military and naval institutions.” By a 
coincidence, in a parallel column of a newspaper containing this opin- 
ion, was the announcement of the passage of the Army Appropriation 
Bill. It seems well for the service that Mrs. Lockwood was not elected 
President at the time she was a candidate. Holding such opinions, 
the appropriation bills would stand a sorry chance if they came before 
her for approval. 


The stories of Algiers are very, very numerous, for many persons there 
met a tragic end. Almost every one has been moved by the Honor- 
able Mrs. Norton’s verses about the “Soldier of the Legion,” who 
may, or may not, have existed, while there are plenty of authentic 
stories quite as touching, such as the martyrdom of Saint Geronimo, 
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who, in 1569, was buried alive in a block of fresh concrete, by Euldi 
Ali, the governor, himself a renegade. The Spanish Benedictine, 
Hiiedo, recounted the circumstances and place of his martyrdom so 
minutely and faithfully that, in 1853, when the French destroyed the 
Moorish fort at the Bab el Oued—the western gate—to make a new 
parade-ground, the cast of the young martyr’s person was found in the 
concrete. 

Cervantes, the immortal author of “ Don Quixote,” spent five years 
of his life in Algiers, in the very bitterness of slavery. This wonder- 
ful man, excellent soldier, and unsurpassed author was at the head of 
all the conspiracies among the Christian slaves, and assumed all re- 
sponsibility when these were discovered, braving all the barbarous wrath 
of the dey, and standing firm through threats of impalement or hang- 
ing. Well might the Moor exclaim, “If I can but keep that lame 
Spaniard well guarded, I consider my capital, my slaves, and my gal- 
leys safe.” Indeed, for more than three centuries the Moors of Algiers 
were a terror to all nations who had any trade in Mediterranean waters. 
Even the vessels of our young republic did not escape them, and many 
a hard-working, honest Yankee sailor was a captive within their walls 
when this century was young. 

It was, in later days, when they became very firmly established, the 
custom in this nest of pirates, whenever one of their corsairs fitted for 
sea, for the reis, or captain, to display underneath the bowsprit of the 
vessel the flag of the nation against whom he especially intended to 
cruise; but if a ship of that nationality did not soon appear, one of 
some other country did as well, for all had Christian crews of whom 
to make slaves, passengers for whom to demand a ransom, and cargoes 
to be sold to the Jews upon the mole at Algiers. 

Other Moorish states—Tunis, Tripoli, and Morocco—carried on this 
system of piracy, but Algiers was the chief offender. 

Of course there had been efforts to put a stop to such a state of 
things, in all these years that they had been going on, such attempts 
being very widely separated, however. Among others, the celebrated 
Charles V., in 1541, the French, in 1683, and many other powers 
had made a partial impression. In 1816, Lord Exmouth vigorously 
bombarded the “city on a hill,” but without result commensurate with 
the loss of life and the really vigorous effort which he had made. 

The fact was, that these great armaments had, without exception, 
attacked the place from the wrong side. ‘The corsair state had always 
speedily rallied and renewed its audacious career, while the dey kept 
grand state, and received the consuls of the Christian powers as a mere 
matter of grace or condescension ; and some of them had to undergo 
great indignities, 

At last, on one fine morning, some sixty years ago, Hussein, who 
was destined to be the last dey of Algiers, struck Monsieur Deval, the 
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French consul-general, across the face with a fan, and threatened to put 
him in irons and in a dungeon. Although Hussein did not foresee it, 
this tap of a fan was the act which changed the whole political con- 
dition of the Barbary coast. 

With singular reticence and dignity, Monsieur Deval simply rose 
and left the audience-hall of the kasbah, or citadel, saying, ‘This 
insult is to the king of France, and not to me.” 

The dey laughed at the words of the “ Frankish dog,” and con- 
sidered that he had acted very moderately in not clapping the consul- 
general in a dungeon. But in a very few months came a terrible retri- 
bution ; and it came about in this way. 

The United States had had, for years, as consul-general at Algiers, 
Mr. Wm. Shaler, who knew the people and the country very well, and 
who was respected by the natives. He had remained in the city during 
its bombardment by Lord Exmouth, and had been thanked by him 
and by other officials for valuable services to their fellow-subjects, at a 
time when such service really meant something. Mr. Shaler was a man 
of unusual ability, and had, not long after Lord Exmouth’s attack, pub- 
lished a work upon Algiers and its people, in which he showed, among 
other things, the folly of attacks upon the place from the water, or 
from the east, by land. The most powerful armaments had practically 
failed when they tried this method. Then he pointed out the true point 
of attack, by landing at Sidi Ferruch, to the westward, marching to the 
eastward, and at once commanding the citadel and the city from the 
heights above them. This was precisely the course which the French 
took to avenge the insult to their consul-general, and to settle forever the 
piratical pursuits of a state which, so long ago as Tasso’s time, had 
been named by that poet “the abode of robbers, cruel and impious.” 
But the adoption of Shaler’s suggestion is too long a story to be told 
here. It is sufficient to say that, on the 14th of June, 1830, the first 
French flag was hoisted on Algerian soil by Frédéric Sion, a sailor of 
the frigate “ Thetis,” and this happened at Sidi Ferruch, the place in- 
dicated by Mr. Shaler. 

On the Sth of the following July—for armies did not then observe 
the necessity for rapid movement which they do in these times—Mar- 
shal Count de Bourmont hoisted on the citadel of Algiers the white flag 
of the Bourbons, as Charles X. was then in power in France. This 
white flag had for its centre a shield “field azure, sowed with golden 
lilies.” 

In Marshal Bourmont’s army of forty thousand men were a large 
number of old soldiers who had served under the eagles of Napoleon 
the First. There was one old sergeant, especially, a “ vieux mous- 
tache,” who had served from Marengo to Waterloo, and who was a 
fanatical Bonapartist. He could many times have been given a com- 
mission for his bravery if it had not been for his entire illiteracy. He 
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considered the new dynasty as nothing, and always carried about his 
person a little fragment of a tricolored flag which was torn to pieces at 
Waterloo to prevent it from falling into the hands of the enemy. 

Some time after the French had taken full possession of Algiers, 
and matters had settled down a little into garrison life, this old ser- 
geant took it into his head to become very tipsy, and, under the influ- 
ence of his cups, produced the very fragment of the “tricolor of 
Waterloo,” and waved it above his head, declaring that it was only under 
such colors that Frenchmen ought to be led to battle and victory. 
This was not only a grave infraction of discipline, but it was rank 
treason, in the then state of things. The old sergeant was therefore 
tried, found guilty, and the court unanimously sentenced him to be 
shot! The execution, as is usual in the field, was appointed for the next 
day ; and, early in the morning, a large proportion of the force of 
occupation were paraded on a sandy plain which stretches from the 
north side of the city towards the sea. The army chaplain was present ; 
the prisoner confessed, and was then blindfolded and commanded to 
kneel. The order to “ Present!” was on the point of being given by 
the officer commanding the firing-party, when from the great square of 
soldiers drawn up as witnesses there rose a shout of “ Look! look! the 
flag, the flag!” The officer, in perplexity, ordered his men to ground 
arms, and then all saw, with astonishment, the old “tricolor” flying at 
the mast-head of a French man-of-war which was coming into the har- 
bor of Algiers. 

It was on the 29th of July that the sergeant who was so devoted 
to the “tricolor” had committed the military breach for which he was 
doomed to die. But on that very day the dynasty of the Bourbons 
had fallen forever. Louis Philippe became “king of the French,” 
and not “king of France,” and the old sergeant, who passed some time 
in the guard-house after his narrow escape from death, was par- 
doned. 

Frédéric Sion, the sailor, who hoisted the first French flag in Al- 
giers, died in Dunquerque, the other day, at the age of eighty-five. 

History does not record what became of the old sergeant. Possibly 
he died in the Invalides, at Paris. 


Ina note toa recent work by the Marquis de Sassenay, entitled “ Na- 
poléon I. et la fondation de la République Argentine,”’—with a vast 
amount of information upon the secret history of the time preceding 
the independence of that country,—we find the following note which 
is of interest, as is, just now, everything about Columbus and others 
who had to do with the western world. The writer is speaking of the 
return of the remains of De Liniers and La Concha to be finally in- 
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terred in the vaults of the church of the Naval College of San Fer- 
nando, near Cadiz. 

“The church of the College at San Fernando is called the Pantheon 
of Illustrious Seamen. Monuments have here been erected not only to 
distinguished sailors, but to others who were instrumental in giving the 
new world to Spain; and there are, besides, memorials of some of her 
great generals. By the side of inscriptions to Don John of Austria, 
the Marquis de Santa Cruz, and Admiral Gravina, are seen those of 
Christopher Columbus, of Magellan, of Fernan Cortez, of Gonzalvo 
de Cordova, and Prince Philibert of Savoy. In one of the chapels is 
erected a statue of the Virgin, known under the name of Our Lady of 
Victory, which was given by the Venetians to Don John of Austria, 
and which was on board the capitana galley, or flag-ship, during the 
battle of Lepanto.” 


The “land hunger” of the various European nations continues to 
assert itself. Recently the French have occupied the islands of St. 
Paul and Amsterdam, which are in the Indian Ocean, about midway 
between the Cape of Good Hope and Australia. “This act,” says an 
English service paper, “is intended as a set-off to the British annexa- 
tion of the Aldabra and Cosmoledo groups.” 

Amsterdam and St. Paul lie about sixty miles apart, and are little 
else than extinct craters, with hot springs. Sailing-ships often en- 
deavor to sight them for the sake of verifying their chronometers. 
Frequently they pass between them, or close to them, at night, and the 
land-fall is lost. If the French were to put powerful lights upon them, 
they would be doing a service to navigation ; but the experience of 
cast-away people who have sojourned there is not favorable to their 
value as a residence for man. 

Aldabra and Cosmoledo lie in about 94° south and 47° east, 
coral islands which have hitherto been bugbears to mariners entering 
the Mozambique channel from the northward. They are a part of the 
chain between the Seychelles to the northeast and the Comoro Islands 
to the southwest of them, and are said to be atolls of a typical kind, 
but without the usual entrance. No doubt they are good for the 
cultivation of cocoa-nuts, and, as the English have long had an estab- 
lishment at the Seychelle Islands, it would come under that admin- 
istration. 

The mention of the Seychelles reminds us of a story which went 
the round of an English colony with which the writer was tolerably 
familiar, forty odd years ago. 

Among the high officials of this colony was a very worthy and 
extremely vacuous gentleman who belonged to a very influential family, 
and who had been sent out to fill a good berth until a better could be 
found for him. 
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One fine day the mail arrived, and it was soon bruited about that 
the official in question was appointed governor of the Seychelles. When 
his friends went to congratulate him they found him rather low in his 
mind, and supposed that it was because he did not want to leave a 
colony which could support his loss without losing sleep over it. At 
last it leaked out that the future governor did not know where his new 
scene of action lay, but “supposed it was in some beastly climate, so 
that the people at home would hear no more of him.” 

The Seychelles were, at that time, a little out of the way, but there 
are worse places in the world, and plenty of turtle-soup and bananas. 


Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S., in an article in the Fortnightly Review 
upon Jupiter’s new satellite, says, “Since the discovery of the satel- 
lites of Mars by Professor Asaph Hall, at Washington, in 1877, there 
has been no event in the astronomical world which has assumed the 
same interest as that of which we now speak.” 

He then, in another part of the article, bears the following high 
testimony in regard to the astronomical work of the Observatory at 
Washington, and of the Lick Observatory : 

“ At present the information to hand with reference to the circum- 
stances under which the new satellite was discovered are somewhat 
scanty, but the last reports are enough to remove any doubts that 
might have been previously entertained. The Lick Observatory has 
already become famous from the numerous valuable observations which 
have been made within the last few years. We certainly mean no dis- 
paragement to its previous achievements when we say that they have 
been altogether cast into the shade by the announcement of the last 
discovery which has been made on the summit of Mount Hamilton. 
We fully appreciate the splendid series of double-star discoveries by 
Burnham. We recognize the value of the observations of Mars, of the 
beautiful lunar photographs, of the admirable and instructive spectro- 
. scopic work of Keeler, but from henceforth it would seem that the Lick 
telescope must be chiefly remembered not for those admirable labors, 
but as the instrument with which Jupiter’s fifth moon has been found. 
In this respect the Lick telescope may be compared with another cele- 
brated instrument of America, the great Washington refractor. Donbt- 
less much excellent work has been done by this latter instrument, 
besides that achievement by which its name will be specially handed 
down. It was with this superb glass at Washington that Professor 
Asaph Hall discovered the two satellites of Mars in 1877. This at 
once raised the name of Hall to a high rank in the list of famous 
astronomical discoverers. Now we have a triumph of the same high 
order won with the Lick telescope. This entitles the name of Barnard 


to be inscribed on the same select roll as that which contains the name 
Vo.. 1X. N. S.—No. 4. 26 
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of Asaph Hall. On such an occasion astronomers of all countries 
freely offer their hearty congratulations to those who pursue their science 
in America. In no other country can there be found such a lavish and 
splendid endowment of astronomical observatories.’ Nowhere else is 
there such abundant provision for the carrying on of astronomical work 
of all kinds. It were fitting that the rewards should go to the credit 
of the country which has done most to earn them. There is no civil- 
ized nation whose inhabitants would not have experienced a thrill of 
pride if such an achievement as the discovery of the two moons of 
Mars or of the fifth satellite of Jupiter had been made within its bor- 
ders by one of its own people. As it happens, both these distinctions 
belong to America, and those who are fully acquainted with the matter 
know how valiantly the American astronomers have struggled with 
their difficulties and how triumphantly they have overcome them. Nor 
should it be forgotten in this connection that the great Lick telescope, 
as well as the Washington telescope, are both of American manufacture. 
They are the products of the consummate optical skill of Messrs. Alvan 
Clark, of Massachusetts. Those who provided these grand instruments, 
those who made them, those who used them, and the nation which 
owns them are all to be sincerely congratulated on the splendid results 
of their joint efforts.” 


The “Influence of Sea-Power upon History,” by Captain A. T. 
Mahan, U.S. Navy, published in 1890, at once took its place as the 
most masterful exposition of the subject in question ever offered for the 
study of thoughtful men, of any profession. This volume brought us 
down to the peace of 1783. 

We have now, from the same author, “ The Influence of Sea-Power 
upon the French Revolution and Empire, 1793-1812 ;” two volumes, 
illustrated by maps and plans. In these, with a clearness and sequence 
not to be found in the usual histories, the course of naval policy and its 
results are traced for the benefit of future statesmen, generals, and ad- 
mirals who may be wise enough to profit by-the experience of those’ 
who have gone before them. 

Where so many great topics are treated of, it is hopeless to try to 
select for quotation any paragraphs which might seem more interesting 
than others. After giving an outline of the state of affairs in Europe 
during the decade of 1783-93, and particularly describing the rela- 
tions between Great Britain and Russia, and the interests of France 
and Great Britain in the Levant and in the Baltic, the French Revo- 
lution, and the declaration of war by France against Great Britain and 
Holland, in 1793, he gives an admirable description of the causes of 
the deterioration of the French navy after 1789. Then he treats of 
the endurance and success of Great Britain as a sea-power, possessing 
a body of trained officers having a continuous tradition, which enabled 
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her to accomplish so much in spite of the unpreparedness of her fleet 
and the difficulty of manning it, and leading up to the battle of the 
1st of June; with a complete analysis of Lord Howe’s conduct, and 
showing how his tactical success was neutralized by strategic error. 

At this point the author finishes the fifth chapter of the first vol- 
ume, and space does not now permit us to follow him further. It must 
not be supposed that purely naval events are followed. They only 
come in as part of the complicated history of those exciting times, no 
part of which bearing upon grand strategy and its results is forgotten. 
But the whole is so pleasantly and skillfully told as to make the book 
delightful reading, even to those who are not in search of solid infor- 
mation. 

The blunders of English policy in shutting up the Scheldt, and in 
closing the Mediterranean to Russia, are made very plain, costly as this 
course was to her. 

Of Russia’s desire for naval power and an open road to the high 
seas, the author remarks : 

“The czarina also decided to renew in the Mediterranean the di- 
version of 1770, again sending ships from the Baltic. When the dis- 
tance and inconvenience of this operation, combined with the entire 
lack of any naval station in the Mediterranean, are considered in con- 
nection with the close proximity of Russia to that sea in mere miles, 
there will be felt most forcibly her tantalizing position with reference 
to commerce and sea-power, to whose importance she has been keenly 
alive, and to which she has ever aspired since the days of Peter the 
Great. It is difficult to understand how Russia can be quiet until she 
has secured an access to the sea not dependent upon the good-will of 
any other state.” 

Descriptions of great naval engagements of the time are, of course, 
interspersed throughout the work. Terse and full of graphic power,— 
all the more from being written by a seaman,—they occupy, however, 
a small space in the text compared with the causes and events which 
led up to them. 


In his chapter upon the general political and strategical conditions 
and the events of 1793, Captain Mahan gives us, in his “ Influence of 
Sea-Power upon the French Revolution and Empire,” the following 
lines, which are a fair specimen of the work. He sometimes rises 
higher, but is very even in style, for the most part. 

He is criticising the frittering away of small bodies of troops, un- 
able to make a permanent impression, in continental Jandings. 

“To enlarge such diversions by bodies of troops which might be 
strengthening the armies on the central theatre of war is a mistake, 
which increases in even greater proportion as the forces so diverted 
grow more numerous.” 


| 
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In a note to the text the author says, ‘“‘The Peninsular War, so 
brilliant in many of its features and in the end so triumphantly suc- 
cessful, has some analogies to the smaller expeditions here criticised, 
and may be thought to refute the remarks in the text. The analogy, 
however, fails in some very decisive points. The landing and base of 
operations at Lisbon were in the territory of an ally of long standing ; 
the projected advance was into a country in general insurrection against 
foreign rule; above all, the position of Lisbon and its distance from 
France imposed upon the French, in case they advanced against it in 
great force, as they did in 1810, a long and very difficult line of com- 
munication, while the British had the sea open. Toulon, in 1793, was 
disadvantageous to the British as compared with Lisbon in 1809, be- 
cause farther from England and in France. 

“ Offensive action of this character was, therefore, forbidden to Great 
Britain. To use small bodies for it was impolitic; and large bodies 
she had not to send. To strike a direct blow at France it was neces- 
sary to force her to come out of her ports and fight, and this was to be 
accomplished only by threatening some external interests of vital im- 
portance to her. Such interests of her own, however, France had not. 
Her merchant shipping, in peace, carried less than one-third of her 
trade, and was at once hurried into her ports when war began. Her 
West India colonies had indeed been valuable, that of Haiti very much 
so; but the anarchy of the past four years had annihilated its pros- 
perity. There remained only to strike at her communications, through 
neutrals, with the outside world, and this was to be accomplished by 
the same means as most surely conduced to the defence of all parts of 
the British empire, by taking up positions off the French coast, and 
drawing the lines as closely as the exigencies of the sea and the law of 
nations would permit. If possible, in order to stop commerce by neu- 
tral vessels, a blockade of the French coast, similar to that of the 
Southern Confederacy by the United States, would have been the most 
suitable measure to adopt ; but the conditions were very different. The 
weather on the coast of the Southern States is much more moderate ; 
the heaviest gales blow along shore, whereas, in the Bay of Biscay, they 
blow dead on shore ; and there was almost everywhere good, sometimes 
even sheltered, anchorage, which was not generally to be had on the coast 
of France. Finally, while steam certainly helps both parties, the 
inside and the out, the latter profits the more by it, for he can keep in 
with the shore to a degree and for a length of time impossible to the 
sailing-ship ; the necessity of gaining an offing before a gale comes on, 
and the helpless drifting during its continuance, not existing for the 
steamer. 

“ Despite, therefore, the decisions of the courts, that a blockade was 
not technically removed when the ships maintaining it were driven off 
by weather, a blockade of the whole French coast does not seem to 
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have been contemplated by the British ministry. Its offensive meas- 
ures against French commerce were consequently limited to the capture 
of property belonging to French subjects, wherever found afloat, even 
under neutral flags, and to the seizure of all contraband goods destined 
to France, to whomsoever they belonged. Both these were conceded 
to be within the rights of a belligerent by the United States and Great 
Britain ; but the latter now endeavored to stretch the definition of 
contraband to a degree that would enable her to increase the pressure 
upon France. She claimed that naval stores were included in the 
category,—a position the more plausible at the time because, the French 
merchant ships being unable to go to sea, the stores must be for the 
navy,—and, further, that provisions were so. Though these arguments 
were hotly contested by neutrals, the British navy was strong enough 
to override all remonstrances; and the dearth of provisions did force 
the Brest fleet out in 1794, and so led directly to the first great naval 
battle of the war.” 

While Captain Mahan’s description of the battles of the period he 
embraces in this work are spirited, clear, and concise to a degree, the 
motif is always kept in view, so that the causes and effects of such 
battles are presented to the general reader in a way they have never 


been before. 


The loss of the “ Howe” is a much greater disaster than that of 
the “Sultan,” or the injury to the ‘* Warspite,” as the vessel is so 
much more valuable and modern than the others. As for the plea 
made in defense that the charts were old and imperfect, that may pos- 
sibly be true, bet it is hard to believe that fully capable pilots could 
not be had for a passage leading to what is Spain’s most important 
dock-yard, even more important than Carthagena, for the facilities for 
iron ship-building, etc., are greater, while its position is most central 
for external communication, and its capability of defense from attack 
almost complete. According to our recollection—we have no chart to 
refer to—the passage leading to the fine basin is like the neck of a 
bottle, and, while much larger, the approach and the anchorage itself 
are associated in our minds with that of Milo, in the Grecian archi- 
pelago, and Gaspé, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Perhaps the Spanish 
authorities are not anxious to distribute broadcast exact charts of this 
approach. When the writer went there he was attached to a steam- 
sloop of moderate size, but there seemed no apprehension of trouble 
on the part of the pilot, who took us in without fuss, and anchored us 
where we had the naval shops convenient for certain repairs required 
by our machinery, The same man took us into Corunna, and round 
to Vigo, and our impression is that he was only a coasting skipper. 
All this was in the spring, when there had been heavy gales, and the 
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weather was squally and the tides very irregular. It was so bad, in 
fact, that we could not discharge our Bordeaux pilot, and had to bring 
him along. 


A contemporary said, in regard to the “ Howe” business,— 

“The cartoon in Punch this week expresses the general opinion 
respecting the “ Howe” disaster. A court-martial composed of compe- 
tent officers aequitted the captain and commander of all blame; nay, 
more, exonerated them in a complimentary manner, and gave them 
credit, in fact, for what they had done or left undone. To send Her 
Majesty’s ships to sea with charts a hundred years old and more is, un- 
less there is some secret influence exercised by the late Captain David 
Jones in the working of the Hydrographical Department, surely an 
extraordinary proceeding. Spain is not an unknown country. Ferrol 
was familiar to English sailors hundreds of years ago. The chief of 
the Hydrographical Department, had he given his mind a turn in that 
direction, could have obtained, for the use of the ships cruising on the 
coast of Spain, from the courtesy of the Spanish Minister of Marine, 
charts a little more recent than those of 1789.” 


The surgeon-general of the army gives us, in his annual report to 
the Secretary of War, besides much other valuable information, a full 
report upon the potable water question, as it affects the health and 
comfort of troops throughout our broad land, where so many varying 
conditions influence the supply of one of the three great necessaries of 
life. Among all the stations where the water difficulty has always 
given special trouble, Fort Brown, Texas, was one which had an 
especially bad character. The surgeon-general says, “In the report 
from this office for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, which sum- 
marizes the statistics of sickness at our military posts during the calen- 
dar year 1889, the remark was made that if Fort Brown, Texas, were 
expunged from the list of our military stations the prevalence of mala- 
rial disease in our army would be greatly reduced. Fort Brown has 
not been abandoned, but its malarial record has been expunged, with a 
consequent material lessening of the malarial rate of the army. During 
the calendar year 1889 the post had an admission rate for malarial dis- 
eases of 1.676 and a non-effective rate of 38.58 per thousand of strength. 
During the year 1891 the corresponding rates were 16.1 and .35. 
This change, which practically alters the status of Fort Brown from 
that of the most unhealthy to one of the most healthy garrisons in the 
army, has been accomplished solely by the use of a pure water for 
drinking and cooking, an accidental consequence of the introduction 
and use of an ice-machine. 
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“Formerly the water-supply was pumped from the river into settling- 
tanks and distributed for use. It is so pumped and distributed now 
for general purposes; but the water for cooking and drinking is 
obtained from a steam condensing-coil connected with the ice-machine. 
Distilled water was introduced in 1890, and the extraordinary change 
in the health of the garrison can be attributed to nothing else than to 
its use; for all the other sanitary conditions and surroundings of the 
post remain as they were during the years of insalubrity and high 
rates. 

“ Fort Ringgold, Texas, gives corroborative testimony to the above. 
Here distilled water was introduced in 1886. The post surgeon con- 
siders that its use has reduced the sick-rate one-half since that time.” 

Before the use of distilled water in the Asiatic squadron, and in 
the days of sailing-vessels, dysentery and malarial fevers were scourges 
not to be avoided. Ships were often short-handed, with twenty per 
cent. of their ships’ companies upon the sick-list; and deaths were 
frequent, and invaliding still more so. Now the condition of things 
has entirely changed, owing to entire independence of use of shore- 
water more than any other factor. 


When Major-General Sir George Stewart White, V.C., was ap- 
pointed to succeed Lord Roberts as commander-in-chief of the British 
forces in India, Truth remarked, “It has occasioned the very greatest 
rejoicing throughout thearmy. It is the first defeat which the hitherto 
controlling ‘gang’ has experienced. The modern successful British 
officer, who cannot retire even to rest without a newspaper artist on 
one side of him and a descriptive journalist on the other, is apparently 
on the verge of disgrace. General Sir George White is of an utterly 
different order from the foregoing ; for he does his duty unobtrusively, 
but with characteristic thoroughness.” 


The Army and Navy Gazette says, “General Trochu, in his retire- 
ment at Tours, is on the point of finishing a minute history of the 
siege of Paris. Asked for an opinion on the Ems telegram, he replied 
that, whether Prince Bismarck falsified it or not, there would have 
been war all the same, for war was resolved on at St. Cloud as well as 
at Berlin.” 


Another notable name among the military men of the second 
French empire passed away last winter. This was General de Failly, 
who was in his eighty-second year at the time of his death. 
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He commanded a brigade of the French forces in the Crimean War, 
distinguishing himself in several of the battles, and at the assault of 
the Mamelon, at Sebastopol. Upon his return from the East, Napo- 
leon Third took him into favor, and he commanded a division in the 
Italian campaign, being present at Magenta and Solferino, and in the 
thick of the fighting. His next service in the field was in command 
of the French force which was sent to Rome to defend that city against 
the Garibaldini,—the French using the Chassepdt rifle for the first time 
in action at. Mentana. 

When the Franco-Prussian War began he was ordered to the com- 
mand of the Fifth Army Corps. In spite of his recognized position 
as an officer of great bravery and experience, he allowed himself to be 
surprised by Von der Tann, with disastrous consequences. At Chalons 
the reconstruction of the French army had been partially effected, and 
it was after their first terrible experiences should have taught them 
better that the surprise took place. 

De Failly was taken prisoner at Sédan, sent to Germany, and, at 
the peace, was placed on the retired list. 

Like many other generals who have been charged with professional 
shortcomings, De Failly published “The Campaign of 1870: The 
Operations and Marches of the Fifth Army Corps,” designed to rebut 
the charges which had been brought against him. Like most such 
works, also, it had no result of a character serviceable to the writer, but 
adds another to the “ mémoires pour servir,” for the future writer of 
history. 

It is a custom of the French government to retain on the active 
list, without regard to their age, all generals who have commanded the 
army at the front. The recent death of General de Failly leaves but 
four of these generals on the list,—viz., General Ladmirault, born in 
1808, who commanded the Fourth Corps of the Army of the Rhine; 
General d’Exea Doumerc, born in 1807, who commanded the Third 
Corps of the Second Army of Paris; General Lallemand, born in 
1817, who commanded the land and sea forces in Algeria in 1871; and 
General Forgemol de Bostquenard, born in 1821, who was in command 
in Tunis. Each of the four wears the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honor. 


A manly and patriotic paper, in the true sense, was Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt’s, lately published in the Cosmopolitan, under the title “ A 
Colonial Survival,” in which he severely but deservedly scores an 
essayist of the Atlantic Monthly, who speaks of the “‘doggerel” and 
“ thé melancholy verses coming from poetic patriots,” by our Civil War. 
“The essay closes with a list of heroes, ranging from Sir Walter 
Manney, who, ‘stuck full of ladies’ favors,’ fought at Crécy, toa gallant 
young British soldier, who carried the colors of his regiment at the 
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storming of Sebastopol, was first to gain the redoubt, and was then 
killed.” The essayist in the Atlantic Monthly was probably not anx- 
ious to look for instances of heroism in his own country. In noticing 
him further, Mr. Roosevelt goes on to say, “The brave English lad 
who was killed holding fast the colors met a fate honorably common 
in all great wars. In our Civil War hundreds of color-bearers were 
shot down under similar circumstances ; and in singling out for special 
comment an instance of this kind, it would seem worth while to select 
one of the most noteworthy. Recently two such happened to be 
brought to my notice. 

“One occurred at Fredericksburg, on the day when half the brigades 
of Meagher and Caldwell lay on the bloody slope leading up to the 
Confederate entrenchments. . . . Among the assaulting regiments was 
the Fifth New Hampshire, and it lost one hundred and eighty-six 
out of the three hundred men who made the charge. The survivors 
fell sullenly back behind a fence within easy reach of the Confederate 
rifle-pits ; just before reaching it the last of the color-guard was shot, 
and the flag fell in the open. A captain, Perry, instantly ran out to 
rescue it, and as he reached it was shot through the ‘heart ; another 
captain, Murray, made the same attempt, and was also killed ; and so 
was a third, Moore. Several private soldiers met the like fate. They 
were all killed close to the flag, and their dead bodies fell across one 
another. Taking advantage of this breastwork, Lieutenant Nettleton 
crawled from behind the fence to the colors, seized them, and bore back 
the blood-won trophy. 

“The other took place at Gaines’ Mill, where Gregg’s First South 
Carolina formed part of the attacking force. The resistance was des- 
perate, and the fury of the assault unsurpassed. At one point it fell 
to the lot of this regiment to bear the brunt of carrying a certain strong 
position. Moving forward at a run, the South Carolinians were swept 
by a fierce and searching fire. Young James Taylor, a lad of sixteen, 
was carrying the flag, and was killed after being shot down three times, 
twice rising and struggling onward with the colors. The third time he 
fell the flag was seized by George Cotchett, and, when he in turn fell, 
by Shubrick Hayne. Hayne also was struck down almost immediately ; 
and a fourth lad—for none were over twenty years old—grasped the 
colors and fell mortally wounded across the body of his friend. The 
fifth, Gadsden Holmes, was pierced with no less than seven balls. The 
sixth man, Dominick Spellman, more fortunate but not less brave, bore 
the flag throughout the rest of the battle.” 

These Northerners and Southerners, who perished in civil strife, are 
now, thank God! reunited; and we have faith to believe that there 
are among our people, consolidated by that strife, plenty of young men 
who would emulate the brave deeds of the generation now passing 
away. 
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The Journal of the American Society of Naval Engineers, vol. iv. 
No. 4, contains, among many papers of professional interest, one upon 
the “ Allen Dense-Air Ice-Machine,” which is of importance to the 
world at large. 

The system uses the same body of air over and over again for the 
refrigerating medium, compressing it, cooling it by water by surface- 
contact while compressed, and expanding it in an expansion-engine down 
to the starting-point. 

Theoretically, the same total quantity of heat, as imparted by the 
compression, will disappear during the expansion; and as the cooling 
water has absorbed the heat of compression and reduced the tempera- 
ture of the air down to the water temperature, the expansion, starting 
from that point of temperature, brings the resulting temperature of the 
air down to a very low point. This air, of low temperature and low 
pressure, is pushed by the expander piston through the conveying pipes 
to an ice-making chest, then to the meat-closet, and then to the scuttle- 
butt, cooling each in turn to its required temperature, it being continu- 
ally contained in the pipes and doing all its refrigerating by surface- 
contact. It then passes on to the inlet of the air-compressor for 
another turn of compression, cooling, expansion, refrigeration, and 
utilization. ~ 

The machines have thus far been made in sizes varying from five- 
tons’ refrigerating power (equal to the refrigerating power of five tons 
of ice per day) to one-ton machines. 

They are in use in the United States and Brazil lines, and the 
Ward line to the West Indies, as well as on several vessels of the Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Company. 

As yet our naval vessels have had only one-ton machines, and this 
is the size usually employed on steam-yachts, though some large ones 
have a larger size. 

The one-ton machine, as supplied to vessels of the United States 
navy, occupies a floor-space of six feet four inches by three feet, 
and is three feet nine inches high. 

We cannot go further into the construction and operation of this 
valuable and truly scientific apparatus, but confine ourselves to thinking 
of the comfort and health insured by such a machine by those who are 
necessarily removed from the ordinary resources for ice and fresh pro- 
visions. There comes to us the memory of the days when the well, as 
well as the sick, literally languished for a drop of cold water to cool 
the parched tongue. 


If every one of our older army officers had a medal and a clasp 
for each time he had been in a “scrimmage” with our Indians,—no 
doubt the fiercest and wiliest of barbarians, and the best armed,—each 
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one of them could display a great string across the breast and “ clasp” 
besides. Many of the rewards of this kind, so liberally distributed in 
England, were for small affairs compared with encounters with the 
Sioux, Apaches, Comanches, or the Nez Pereés. 

The French have been more reticent in this respect,—giving the red 
rosette to officers, and promotion to enlisted men in preference,—although 
they have fallen in with the idea to some extent. 

Those serving under Colonel (now General) Dodds in the cam- 
paign of Dahomey have been voted medals; and the officers made 
members of the Legion of Honor, on the principle that “ promotion 
for gallant deeds is not a sufficient recompense; for the reason that 
such men have proved that they will be useful to the country in the 
future, and that some personal distinction is due them, independent of 
a step in rank.” 

Of all the “ little wars” of the last few decades, Colonel Dodds’s 
war has been the most eminently successful. And there is a point in 
regard to it which is instructive, and that is, that the minister who 
selected a man he thought fitted for the task provided him with all 
necessary stores and equipments, and then left him with plenary powers 
to get the best result from the resources put at his command. 

This is no small thing for a responsible minister to do, for, after 
all, the consequences of a failure come upon him and the cabinet to 
which he belongs. All the more honor to the minister, in this case, 
who found the soldier and trusted him. One who has not actually 
served in the Bight of Benin does not know what it is to stand up 
against the climate alone. The saturation of the air with moisture is 
constant and most debilitating. Then there is always difficulty in the 
landing. Off Whydah, when the writer was there,—which he was 
several times too often,—vessels at anchor rolled in a tremendous swell, 
even “ gunwales to,” and there was seldom much wind, unless it came in 
a terrific squall. The landing had to be effected by canoes (they used 
to be doubled), and as they struck the beach, which was’a steep one, 
the negroes on the shore ran in and took out passengers on greasy 
shoulders, and then ran the canoe up. To the westward the landing 
is better, but at Whydah, Badagry, and Kotonou it is atrociously bad 
and dangerous at all times. 

All these things did not seem to hamper very much the French 
expedition, and they deserve the more credit. 


Ferdinand de Lesseps’s grandfather, Baron Barthélemy de Lesseps, 
as a very young man joined the exploring expedition of La Pérouse. 
He had previously been attached to the French legation in Russia, and 
had some knowledge of northern ways and northern climate. La 
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Pérouse sent him home—to report his progress up to that time—from 
the coast of Siberia, and he was thirteen months on the journey. He 
was probably the last European who saw La Pérouse, other than his 
own ships’ companies. He was noted as a man of great probity, 
having, in different diplomatic positions, to handle large sums without 
much supervision, owing to the exigencies of the times in which he 
lived. 

On one of his statements of accounts from Portugal (when he was 
French consul-general), involving millions of francs, Napoleon First 
endorsed, with his own hand, “In future let the accounts of M. Les- 
seps be paid without auditing.” 

Barthélemy de Lesseps’s son—Ferdinand’s father—was once the 
French const! at Philadelphia. He died at Tunis, where he was 
chargé d’affaires. 

In the beginning of this century he married a daughter of a mer- 
chant of Malaga, in Spain. His wife’s sister married Count Kirkpat- 
rick, of Closeburn, and she had one daughter, who became Countess 
Montijo, the mother of the Empress Eugénie. 


The last report of the Government Insane Hospital at Washington 
shows that of the inmates at the end of the fiscal year 1892, there were, 
from the army, 709 white and 11 colored. From the navy, 77 white 


and no colored. From the Marine Hospital service, 20 white and 4 
colored. From civil life (District of Columbia): United States convicts 
and criminals, transient cases, resident indigent, 763 ; and private patients, 
5; a grand total of 1597. 153 deaths occurred during the year, one 
of which was in a case which was of forty-eight years’ standing ; and 
there were deaths after thirty-two, thirty-five, forty-three, and forty- 
seven years of mental alienation. 

A large percentage of the inmates are old soldiers, many of the 
year’s admissions being from the Home for Disabled Volunteers. In 
many cases these go at once into the infirmary wards. The veterans 
of the Civil War are growing old, and coming year by year to have 
more need for hospital care. 

This valuable institution was established by act of Congress in 
1855, and is now overcrowded, in spite of an unusual number of dis- 
charges and some additional accommodations opened during the year. 


We take the following from the Army and Navy Gazette: 
“The report of M. Fouquet upon the budget of the Legion of 
Honor makes it possible to learn something of the few and feeble 
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survivors who still remain of the soldiers of the Grande Armée; that 
is to say, of the pensioners who are entitled to wear the medal of ‘St. 
Helena,’ which was instituted by Napoleon ITI. in 1857 for those who 
fought under the imperial standard in the great wars from 1792 to 
1815. In 1857 there were 43,592 names upon the list, the bearers of 
which, receiving pensions of two hundred and fifty francs per annum, 
were of the average of eighty years. The number steadily decreased 
until, in 1877, there were but 10,540, since which time a quarter of the 
survivors have died year by year. In 1880, 4024 remained ; in 1882 
2016; in 1884, 960; in 1890 but 48; and in 1891, 36. When M. 
Fouquet’s report was recently published there were but 27 survivors. 
The doyen of these is Pére Vivien, who was born in 1786, who fol- 
lowed Napoleon in Egypt and Italy, and was with the Imperial Guard 
at Waterloo, and who now, at the age of one hundred and six, is a 
pensioner in the Hospice des Vieillards at Lyons. The last of the band, 
it is calculated, will probably die in 1900 at the age of one hundred 
and three or one hundred and four. In the records of this notable 
company of veterans some touching facts appear. Thus, two were once 
more brought together who had sworn friendship and mutual help upon 
the occasion of the retreat from Moscow, one of whom had grown rich 
and prosperous, while the other appeared clad in rags. Again, the 
youngest of the band was one who served as a drummer in the cam- 
paign of 1815, at the age of twelve, and who had obtained permission 
to follow the defending flag by presenting the certificate of the birth of 
his brother, who was two years older than himself. Another holder of 
the medal was a woman who had followed her husband and shared in 
the celebrated defense of Huningue, when a remnant of one hundred 
and fifty surrendered, with the honors of war, to twenty-five thousand 
Austrians. Truly the medallists of St. Helena have been, and still are, 
a remarkable and interesting band of veterans.” 


Without the wish or the ability to point out all the results, good 
and bad, of the Nicaragua project, let us hope that if the government 
takes hold of the matter it will be with such iron-clad provisions that 
no scandal may come from it. One hundred millions, the sum named 
to be guaranteed by this country, is not much. It is not near so much 
as is paid out for pensions in one year. In fact, when spread over a 
lengthened period of payment, a guarantee of that amount is a mere 
“ flea-bite” for a country like ours. The only thing about it is to have 
the money well spent, and no “shenanaging,” as “Jackey” used to 
term dishonest or irregular practices. 

But, if the bulk of our good people think that a guarantee of 
bonds will be all the outlay required from us, they will, we fear, find 
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themselves mistaken. We are going into a foreign possession,—a pos- 
session which will create envy among other powerful peoples; we are 
abandoning our policy of non-interference. We must recognize this 
state of things most clearly ; and, when the resolution is once taken to 
make the canal via Lake Nicaragua a government undertaking, let us 
at once have instituted an extended system of increase for the navy ; 
for, unless all by-gone experience is to be ignored, we should, sooner or 
later, have to fight for the Gulf of Mexico and the canal. Or, if it did 
not come to actual battle, we should have to show such a force that in- 
terference with our extra-territorial route would be bad policy. Comity 
and good feeling between nations last just as long as things go on to 


suit all parties. 
E. SHIPPEN. 
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NOTES AND DATA ON NAVAL AND MILITARY MATERIEL AND 
ALLIED SUBJECTS. 


It is the intention to collect and publish 
in this department of the “‘ United Service’’ 
all information obtainable from current 
publications and other available sources 
concerning ships, guns, armor, explosives, 
small-arms, militaryand maritime affairs, 
and kindred subjects. As the datais de- 
rived largely from unofficial sources, strict 
accuracy cannot be expected; but all re- 
ports will be carefully examined and com- 
pared with others on the same subject, and 
it is hoped, by this means, to attain fairly 
correct results. Erratum notices will be 
published whenever errors are discovered 
in data previously given. As the develop- 
ment of the present plans for collecting 
information progresses, it is hoped to se- 
cure fuller and more authentic reports. 


WAR-SHIPS AND TORPEDO-BOATS. 


Great Britain. 

The boiler-tubes which were removed 
from the Thunderer, Devastation, Galatea, 
and Barrosa are to be restored, and fer- 
rules fitted as in the Vulcan and Barham. 


The old turret-ship Monarch, com- 
pleted in 1869, is now being refitted at a 
cost of $500,000. She will receive new 
triple-expansion engines and new boilers, 
I. H. P. 8000. Breech-loading 9.2-inch, 
22-ton guns will replace the 12-inch, 25- 
ton muzzle-loaders now in her turrets. 


Fourteen new torpedo-boats have been 
ordered. Ten boats: length, 140 feet; 
beam, 14 feet 5 inches; speed, 23 knots. 
Four boats: length, 178 feet; beam, 18 
feet 5 inches ; speed, 27 knots. 


Two fast gun-vessels of a new type are 
to be laid down at Sheerness. 


The Bonaventure, 4860 tons, 
launched December 2, 1892. 


was 


The Cambrian, 4860 tons, was launched 
January 30, 1893. 


The Blenheim, having had her boilers 
altered, has again been tried with forced 
draft. The mean I. H. P. for 4 hours 
was 21,411, revolutions 105, and speed 
21.6 knots. 


The refitting of the Hercules, com- 
pleted some time since, included new 
triple-expansion engines of 8500 horse- 
power forced draft and 7000 horse- 
power natural draft. Upon her first 
trial with natural draft, the I. H. P. ob- 
tained was 7368, speed 14.4 knots. The 
vibration was found to be excessive, and 
@ new screw was then fitted. On the last 
trial with forced draft the I. H. P. did 
not quite reach 7500, the vibration still 
being too great to render it advisable to 
attempt any greater power. It is now 
proposed to replace the present four- 
bladed screw by one of two blades. 


The plans for a first-class protected 
cruiser of 5000 tons and 9000 I. H. P., 
to be built at Chatham, are now being 
prepared at the Admiralty. It is also 
intended to commence at Chatham a 
first-class battle-ship. 


The hydraulic machinery of the Ben- 
bow recently suffered severely through 
the freezing of the water in the pipes. 
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This is one of the serious difficulties to | became ignited from concussion after 


be met in handling hydraulic machinery. 
It is next to impossible to thoroughly 
drain the water out of the system, and 
the chances of bursting the pipes by 
freezing are very great, especially in bar- 
bette ships. Evenin the Miantonomah, at 
New York, with extra precautions taken 
for heating the turret, and with all open- 
ings to the outside closed, the tempera- 
ture in the turrets averaged less than 40° 
F. during the recent cold weather. 


The Admiralty has accepted the design 
of the Elswick Works for the turret 
mounts of 12-inch guns for the battle- 
ships now in contemplation. The prin- 
cipal advantages claimed for the new 
design are, rapidity of loading, not ex- 
ceeding 1 minute 30 seconds; every 
operation may be performed by hand, if 
desired; the guns will load in any po- 
sition; excellent protection afforded to 
guns and gunners; it is possible to 
largely reduce the power of the hy- 
draulic pumps. 


France. 


The cruiser Descartes, of 8500 I. H. 
P., building at Nantes, will be fitted with 
Belleville boilers. 


The number of merchant vessels in the 
French mercantile marine, which fulfill 
the necessary requirements and have 
qualified as auxiliary cruisers, is twenty. 
The material for transforming them into 
full-fledged war-ships is kept in store 
ready to be put on board at a moment’s 
notice. The Normandie was recently 
fitted out in less than four days. The 
principal requirements for the auxiliary 
cruisers are, speed, 13} knots ; endurance, 
6000 miles at 10 knots ; coal-bunkers, 10 
feet thick abreast machinery and boilers ; 
strength of deck to carry guns from 3.9- 
inch to 6.5-inch calibre. 


The Temps announces that the special 
commission, which has been conducting 
trials at Toulon, has decided against the 
use of liquid fuel on torpedo-boats. Out 
of ten cans of petroleum experimented 
with under conditions in which they 
would be placed on torpedo-boats, eight 


twelve shots had been fired on the plate 
protecting them. Mr. Weyl refuses to 
accept this conclusion. In an article in 
the Debats he says, ‘‘ The advantage of 
the liquid fuel spray is so great for in- 
creasing speed without recourse to forced 
draft, as well as by reason of its smoke- 
less consumption, and the ease with 


| which the heavy oils are stored and sup- 


‘ 


plied, that if the risk of ignition can be 
shown to be small and the advantages of 
the system superior to its inconveniences, 
the French navy will not hesitate to in- 
troduce liquid stoking in combination 
with the use of coal even on board tor- 
pedo-boats. Often in the French navy 
bars of iron at a red heat have been 
plunged into certain heavy oils without 
ignition. There is no information as to 
what kind of petroleum was experimented 
with at Toulon, nor as to the natural de- 
gree of inflammability of the oil. In 
large ships the oil would be in a safe 
position if stored in a part of the double 
bottom, and the explosion of a shell in 
the liquid substance would be an occa- 
sion of great rarity.” 


The French torpedo-boats are to be 
utilized as coast-guard craft for the pro- 
tection of the fisheries and to prevent 
smuggling. The officers in command 
will thus have an opportunity to learn 
the coast. No. 127 recently captured 
five Italian fishermen poaching on 
French preserves. 


The extensive building programme of 
Russia is being carried out in full. The 
two coast defense armor-clads mentioned 
in this year’s budget have been laid 
down at St. Petersburg. These vessels 
are of 4126 tons, and their names are the 
Admiral Onshakoff and the Admiral 
Seniavine. 

The armored battle-ships Sevastopol, 


Petropavlovsk, and Poltava are all under 
construction. 


The results of the trials of the Em- 
peror Nicolas were, mean of 6 hours, 
speed 14.5 knots, I. H. P., 8400; the 
measured mile speed was 14.85 knots. 
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The torpedo cruisers Waywoda and 
Possadnik have completed their trials. 
The speed attained was 22.4 knots with 
forced draft. The dimensions of these 
vessels are as follows: displacement, 400 
tons; length, 190 feet 8 inches; beam, 
24 feet; draught, 7 feet 6 inches. Coal 
capacity, 90 tons; radius of action, 3500 
miles at a speed of 14 to 16 knots. Sail 
area, 8500 square yards. Battery, two 3- 
pounder R.F.G., seven 1-pounder R.F.G. 
There are three torpedo-tubes, 1 fixed 
and 2 training. 

Italy. 


Italy has commenced work on the 
ships of the new programme. The ar- 
mor-clad Ammiraglio de St. Bon has been 
laid down at Venice and one of the 7000- 
ton cruisers at Castellamare. 

The Ammiraglio de St. Bon is of a new 
type. Her displacement is 9802 tons; 
length, 344 feet 6 inches; beam, 69 feet 
8 inches ; extreme draft, 24 feet 8 inches. 
The I. H. P., forced draft, is 13,500, nat- 
ural draft 9000. The corresponding 
speeds are 18 and 16. The protective deck 
is complete 1.5 to 3.2 inches thick. The 
central armored citadel is covered with 
armor from 4 iriches to 9.8 inches thick. 
At each end of the citadel there will be 
a turret armed with four 9-inch guns. 
The remainder of the battery, protected 
by suitable shields, consists of eight 5.9- 
inch R.F.G., four 4.7-inch R.F.G., four 6- 
pounder R.F.G., and twelve small rapid- 
fire or machine guns. The total coal 
capacity is 1000 tons, at load draught 600 
tons. It was originally intended to call 
this vessel the Cristoforo Colombo, a name 
already possessed by a third-class unar- 
mored cruiser. Two similar vessels are 
to be built. All wHl] have twin-screws, 
triple-expansion engines, and the latest 
improvements of all sorts. 


The Umberto I. made 17.5 knots on her 
natural draft trial. 


Germany. 


The trial of the Beowulf, like that of 
all the Siegfried class, was unsatisfactory. 
The speed attained was 15 knots. The 
designed speed was 18 knots. 


The trials of the triple-screw cruiser 
Kaiserin Augusta are reported to have 
Vou. IX. N. S.—No. 4. 
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been very successful, the speed attained 
being 22 knots. If this speed was actu- 
ally reached, the estimated horse-power 
(12,000) must have been considerably 
exceeded, or three screws are much more 
efficient than two. 


The German naval estimates just pre- 
sented to the Reichstag provide for a con- 
siderable increase to the personnel of the 
fleet. 


The German government had decided 
to stop the use of cellulose in her new 
war-sbips on account of its tendency to 
absorb moisture and smell bad. It is 
also thought to be injurious to the health 
of the crew in a ship using it. 


Turkey. 


Hassan Pasha, the Turkish Minister of 
Marine, has received from the sultan a 
communication expressing pleasure at 
the completion of the Hamidich, the first 
armored battle-ship ever built in a Turk- 
ish ship-yard. The history of her con- 
struction covers a period of fifteen years. 
She was laid down at the arsenal, Con- 
stantinople, in 1878 as the Nusratieh, but 
owing to lack of money after the close of 
the Turko-Russian War her construction 
progressed slowly. She was finally 
launched in 1885. From that time to 
the present she seems to have formed the 
piéce de résistance of the government 
arsenal work. Her steam trials are said 
to have been completed, but no reports 
have yet been published. /Her under- 
water body is identical with that of 
the Azazieh and class; the upper-works 
are a reduced copy of the Mesudieh’s, 
the difference being in the number 
of guns carried in broadside, which 
is reduced from eight to six. The di- 
mensions are, length, 292 feet; beam, 55 
feet 9 inches; draught (mean), 24 feet 10 
inches; displacement, 6700 tons. The 
belt armor is 10 (?) inches, the battery 
armor 9 inches, conning tower 8 inches. 
Armor deck over belt, 1.2 inches; coal 
supply, about 500 tons; estimated I. H. 
P., 6800. The battery consists of ten 9.45- 
inch and two 6.7-inch Krupp B. L. R., 
six machine or light rapid-fire guns, and 
seven other light pieces. The forward 





and after pairs of heavy guns fire through 
27 











recessed ports within 15° of the line of 
keel. One 6.7-inch gun is placed in the 
bow and one in the stern. The news- 
paper accounts state that every part of 
her, down to compasses and smaller fit- 
tings, was made in Turkey. In view of 
the fact that her engines were constructed 
in England, we may accept the statement 
with numerous reservations. 


The Lufti-Humayoun was launched at 
the arsenal, Constantinople, on August 
26 last. She is a composite cruiser of 
1300 tons, 2160 I. H. P., and 14 knots 
estimated speed. Her dimensions are, 
length, 210 feet ; beam, 35 feet; draught, 
14 feet. The battery consists of three 
6.7-inch Krupp B. L. R., six 4.7-inch 
Krupp R. F. G., and two machine guns. 


The Schahin-Deria was also launched 
on August 26. She is a torpedo gunboat 
of about 400 tons, 20 to 22 knots speed. 
Her reported dimensions are, length, 187 
feet; beam, 18 feet 4inches. The battery 
is one 4.l-inch Krupp R. F. G. and six 
8-pounder R. F. G. 


The old broadside armor-clads Os- 
manieh and Azazieh are being trans- 
formed into barbette ships. The upper- 
works are to be cut away forward and 
aft, and a barbette, mounting a single 
10.2-inch Krupp B. L. R., placed at each 
end of the central superstructure. The 
auxiliary armament will consist of eight 
5.9-inch Krupp B. L. R. (or R. F. G.), 
six 3.9-inch Krupp R. F. G., seven ma- 
chine guns, two light pieces, and two tor- 
pedo-tubes. The dimensions of the hulls 
of these vessels are identical with those 
of the Hamidieh. 


The armored turret-ship Abd-el-Kader, 
of about 8500 tons, has been laid down 
at the arsenal, Constantinople. 


Argentine. 


The light-draught, twin-screw, ar- 
mored ram Libertad, recently completed 
by the Lairds at Birkenhead, has been 
turned over to her officers and crew, re- 
cently arrived in the Almirante Brown, 
and has sailed for Buenos Ayres. The 
displacement is 2600 tons; length, 230 
feet; beam, 48 feet; draught, 13 feet. 
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The coal-supply is 340 tons; radius of 
action, 3000 miles at 10 knots. The 
double bottom extends under machinery 
and boilers. The protective deck is com- 
plete. The armor consists of an 8-inch 
compound belt extending about two- 
thirds the length ; two thwartship bulk- 
heads at ends of belt, forward one 8 
inches, after one 6 inches; two barbettes 
on midship line, one forward, one aft, 
with 8 inches of compound armor on 
exposed sides, 5 inches elsewhere, and 
surmounted by 5-inch steel shields. The 
battery consists of two Krupp B. L. R. 
of 9.37-inch calibre, four Armstrong 4.7- 
inch R. F. G., four Maxim-Nordenfelt 
8-pounders, two l-inch 8-barrel Maxim- 
Nordenfelt machine guns, two musket 
calibre machine guns in upper top. 
There are two torpedo ejectors for 18- 
inch Whitehead torpedoes. The mean 
results of the four hours’ trial were, I. H. 
P., 2780; speed, 14.21 knots, with forced 
draft ; the natural draft speed was 13.35 
knots. This vessel was first named the 
Nueve de Julio. 


Japan. 


The Japanese protected cruiser A kitsu- 
shima was launched at the Yokosuka 
dock-yard on February 6. Her dimen- 
sions are, length, 300 feet 10 inches ; 
beam, 438 feet 1 inch; draught aft, 18 feet 
5inches. The displacement is 3150 tons, 
I. H. P., 8400. 


Brazil. 


The cruiser Republica was recently 
completed at the Elswick Works. Dis- 
placement, 1300 tons; length (over all), 
226 feet 6 inches ; beam, 35 feet ; draught, 
18 feet. The protective deck is 2 inches 
thick on the slopes and 1 inch thick on 
the flat. The designed horse-power was 
8300. The battery consists of six 4.7-inch 
R. F. G., four 6-pounder R. F. G., and 
six machine guns. There are two fixed 
torpedo-tubes and two launching car- 


| riages. The coal-supply is 170 tons. On 


her trial, the mean of four runs over the 
measured mile was at the rate of 17.4 
knots. The guns were tested with five 


| full charges (regular service R. F. ammu- 


nition) of cordite smokeless powder and 
full-weight projectiles. 
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The gunboat Tiradentes, also built at 
Elswick, on her trial in September, de- 
veloped a speed of 14.7 knots. The rig 
of the Tiradentes is that of a three-masted 
schooner. The displacement is 800 tons ; 
length, 165 feet ; beam, 30 feet ; draught, 
11 feet. The hull is of steel sheathed with 
wood and coppered. The battery consists 
of four 4.7-inch R. F. G., three 6-pounder 
R. F. G., and four machine guns. There 
are two torpedo launching carriages. 
The gun trials were extensive, 94 shots 
being fired from her 4.7-inch guns. 
The carriages of these guns permit of 7° 
depression and 20° elevation. At the 
latter the range is about five miles. The 
projectiles weigh 45 pounds; the initial 
velocity was 2200 feet ; pressure 14 tons. 
The powder used was cordite smokeless. 


Chile. 


It is reported that the Chilean govern- 
ment has ordered from the Elswick 
Works a protected cruiser of about 4000 
tons. An order for a 550-ton torpedo 
cruiser has been placed with one of the 
Thames ship-builders. 


The Capitan Prat is reported to be com- | 
plete in all respects, and ready to sail. | 
Her commanding officer has been directed 
by the Chilean government to await 
orders at Toulon. 


Denmark. | 


The cruiser Geiser, 1300 tons, a sister- 
ship to the Heimdal, on her official trial 
developed a speed of 17.1 knots. 


Sweden. 


The coast defense armor-clad Thule, 
a sister-ship of the Gota, was launched 
on January 21, 1893. The dimensions 
are, length, 249 feet 4 inches; beam, 49 
feet 2} inches; draught, 15 feet 9 inches. 
The displacement is 8135 tons ; I. H. P., 
8150; speed, 16 knots. The armor is as 
follows: belt, 4} inches; turrets, 11} 
inches ; conning tower, 10} inches; all 
of nickel-steel ordered from Schneider 
& Co,, of Creusot. The battery consists 
of two 10-inch 27-ton Armstrong B.L.R., 
four Bofors 5.9-inch R.F.G., four small 
rapid-fire guns, and six machine guns. 
There are two (or three?) torpedo-tubes. 





The Maha Chakikri, built at Leith for 
the King of Siam, has just completed her 
steam trials. This twin-screw protected 
cruiser is so fitted as to embody the 
qualities of a cruising war-vessel and a 
yacht, with quarters for the king, royal 
family, etc. The displacement is 2400 
tons; length, 290 feet; beam, 39 feet 4 
inches ; I. H. P.,3000; speed, 14.75 knots. 
The battery is four 4.7-inch Armstrong 
R. F.G. and eight 6-pounder R. F. G. 
The rig is that of a two-masted schooner. 
She will have a Siamese crew with Dan- 
ish officers. 

Haiti. 

Haiti has ordered from the Forges et 
Chantiers de la Méditerranée two small 
gunboats, armed with one 3.9-inch and 
several 3-pounder rapid-fire guns. The 
estimated speed is 13 knots. 


Liberia. 


Liberia has commenced its navy by the 
acquisition of a little gunboat of 150 tons 
called the Gorronomonah. 


United States. 


RECENT REPORTS ON SHIPS UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION. 
(Corrected to March 1, 1893.) 

Terror.—Turret, armor all in place ex- 
cept two plates of after turret, which are 
on hand and will be put in position in a 
few days. Templates for side armor sent 
to Bethlehem two months ago. Smoke- 
stack armor (6 inches thick, 4 feet 
high) erected in place. The armor on the 
turrets consists of five plates; four are 
11} inches thick, one (the port plate) is 
12}inches. The forward turret plates are 
of nickel-steel, those of the after turret 
and smokestack are of plain steel. None 
of these plates are Harveyized. 

Puritan.—The smokestack armor (6 
inches thick) has been received, but is not 
in place. 

Maine.—Nearly complete except ar- 
mor. No armor received except bulk- 
heads at end of belt, which are in po- 
sition. 

Amphitrite.—Barbette armor has been 
completed, and was shipped to Norfolk 
early in February. 
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New York.—Battery being installed. 
Has had dock trial of engines. Will 
have official trial during March, and may 
be ready for commission about April 1. 
The captain’s gig will be electrically pro- 
pelled. The current will be furnished 
by a storage battery of sufficient capacity 
to furnish power for a five-hours’ run at 
8 knots. 

Indiana.—Launched February 28. 

Katahdin.—Launched February 4. 

Towa.—Contract awarded to Cramp 
and executed. Contract price $3,010,000 
for Department’s design. 

Brooklyn. — Contract awarded to 
Cramp and executed. Contract price 
$2,986,000 for Department’s design. 

Raleigh.— Will be ready for her official 
trial in June. 

Detroit.—Has had preliminary trials. 
Will be ready for official trial in March, 
and for commission about April 1. 

Montgomery.—About two months be- 
hind the Detroit. 

Columbia.—The superstructure is to 
be completely housed in by extending 


the deck over the uncovered portions in | 


order to afford better quarters for the 
crew. Will be ready for trial in June. 

Machias.—Will be ready for trial in 
March. 

Bancroft.—Will go into commission 
about March 3. The speed on trial was 
14} knots. 

Monterey.—Complete, except turret 
armor. The I. H. P. on the official trial 
was 5071.77; speed, 14.4 knots. 


HEAVY GUNS. 


Krupp’s exhibit at the World’s Fair 
will consist of one 124-ton gun and 
mount, one 30.5-centimetre gun and 
mount, one 21-centimetre gun and 
mount, one 85-ton traversing crane with 
equipments, forged and cast projectiles 
of various calibres and kinds, armor and 
boiler plates, locomotive and other 
miscellaneous built-up forgings and 
articles. ‘The 124-ton gun has not yet 
arrived in America. The other articles 
reached New York in January on the 
Gardapee. 


The Army exhibit at the Fair will 
consist of a 12-inch B. L. R., a 10-inch 
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B. L. R., a 7-inch howitzer, a 5-inch 
siege gun, a 3.6-inch field-piece, and a 
8.6-inch mortar. 


The Gruson Works at Magdeburg, 
Germany, have been leased to Krupp 
for a term of twenty-five years, with the 
privilege of purchase within that time for 
$600,000, or afterwards for $480,000. 
Krupp guarantees to the stockholders 
of the Gruson Works a dividend of nine 
per cent. annually during the contin- 
uance of the lease. 


RAPID-FIRE, MACHINE, AND FIELD 
GUNS. 


The Navy Department has received 
a new machine gun invented by Mr. 
Accles, formerly with the Gatling Gun 
Company. The weapon will shortly be 
tried under the direction of the inventor. 


The gun-factory of the Wm. Cramp 
Ship- and Engine-Building Company has 
been for some time possessed of machin- 
ery for the manufacture of Driggs- 
Schroeder rapid-fire guns of the smaller 
calibres up to and including 6-pounders. 
The further development to admit of the 
production of 6-inch pieces is now in 
progress. The present capacity of the 
works is two 6-pounders per week. The 
Driggs-Schroeder ammunition is also 
manufactured at the factory, and a 
recent test showed its excellent quality. 
One-pounder shells fired at a 3-inch 
armor-plate penetrated three inches and 
were picked up and used over again. 


Captain Galopen, of the French 
Engineers, has invented an eclipsing or 
disappearing turret, which is so well 
thought of by the French military 
authorities that he received his promo- 
tion to major immediately. The Avenir 
Militaire reports that the turret rises, 
fires two rounds (or shots,—1 each gun 7), 
and disappears, all within three or four 
seconds, only five men being required. 
There is no noise nor smoke inside. 
The accuracy of the aim is such that in 
a trial of ten rounds with each gun, the 
mark—distant 300 metres—was pierced 
by two holes,—one for each gun,— 
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through which all the projectiles had 
passed. 


Krupp has recently conducted some 
experiments with nickel-steel guns,—the 
metal produced by a process and accord- 
ing to a formula of his own. A nickel- 
steel gun which had been purposely 
destroyed by exploding a charge of some 
high explosive in the bore was examined 
by a board of Austrian officers. The 
fibrous character of the fractures and the 
results of testing specimens cut from the 
fragments demonstrated that nickel-steel 
possesses all the necessary qualities of an 
excellent gun-metal. A most valuable 
comparative test was afterwards made at 
Meppen. Two Krupp field guns of 3.53- 
inch (8.7-centimetre) calibre—alike in all 
respects except that one was of crucible, 
the other of nickel-steel—had placed in 
the bore of each a shell containing 170 
grammes (6 ounces) of picric acid (sic), 
with the point accurately adjusted to a 
distance of 11.8 inches from the muzzle. 
Upon the explosion of the shells the 
crucible-steel gun burst at the seat of 
the shell, and a number of pieces were 
collected weighing from 4 ounces to 4 
pounds. The nickel-steel gun remained 
intact and uninjured except by the 
enlargement of the bore at the point of 
explosion by 0.29 of an inch. A second 
shell with 6.35 ounces (180 grammes) of 
the explosive was exploded in the same 
position as before. The result was a 
further enlargement of 0.874 inch and 
a longitudinal crack of 3.15 inches in 
length along the top of the bore. Not 
a particle of metal was broken off the 
gun. 


The Bofors-Bruk Company has re- 
cently delivered to the Swedish govern- 
ment for the coast-defense armor-clad 
Thule, four 15-centimetre (5.9-inch) R. 
F. G.; also, to the Norwegian govern- 
ment twenty 8-centimetre (3.14-inch) 
field guns, and to the Danish government 
a quantity of projectiles. 


SMALL-ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS. 


The Spanish government has adopted 
the Mauser rifle, calibre 7 millimetre 
(0.275 inch), and ordered 70,000 from the 
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inventor, together with 5000 carbines. 
The Oviedo works will be fitted to man- 
ufacture the new gun, and will complete 
the armament of the Spanish forces at 
the rate of 20,000 per year. 


Turkey has contracted with a German 
firm for 50,000,000 cartridges for the new 
rifle (Mauser, calibre 0.301) and a quan- 
tity of smokeless powder. 


The Russian War Department is re- 
ported to have rejected half of the new 
small-calibre rifles (Mouzin, calibre 0.300) 
manufactured in 1892. These pieces, 
which were made in the government 
factories, are too defective to be placed 
with safety in the hands of the men. All 
the factories will be reorganized before 
any further work is turned out. The re- 
arming of the infantry will therefore be 
delayed three years. Knowledge of this 
state of affairs is believed to have influ- 
enced the czar to assume a more friendly 
attitude towards Germany. 


The new magazine-gun invented by 
Lieutenant H. K. White, U.S.M.C., has 
been completed at the Pratt & Whit- 
ney works at Hartford and forwarded to 
Washington to be submitted for test to 
the Small-Arms Trial Board. The sys- 
tem is what is known as the ‘straight 
pull,’ and the magazine contains five 
cartridges. Either rim or rimless am- 
munition may be used. The inventor of 
the Durst magazine-gun, who is now in 
Europe, is having a new gun made here 
which will also be submitted for trial. 
It was principally on account of the 
White magazine-gun that the board was 
ordered to resume its tests. The Durst 
gun was not completed in time for sub- 
mission to the board last summer. The 
appropriation of $400,000 for the manu- 
facture of the new army rifle has a pro- 
viso that no part of it shall be expended 
for the construction of rifles of foreign 
design until all American inventions, 
presented for trial within sixty days after 
the passage of the bill, shall have been 
tested. No matter what arm is eventu- 
ally preferred, its acceptance snd final 
definite adoption will not take place until 
after a limited number have been placed 
in the hands of the men and given a trial 
in actual service. 
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Machinery has been installed in the 
Smith & Wesson factory for the manu- 
facture of Mr. Wesson’s self-lubricating 
bullet. A lot of 500 were tested at the 
Frankford Arsenal in competition with 
the ordinary bullet, and it is said that 
they proved to be superior to it in ve- 
locity, accuracy, and non-fouling. In 
the test for accuracy the radii in inches 
of the circles inclosing all hits were as 
follows: At 50 yards, Wesson bullet 
2.84, ordinary 2.91; at 100 yards, Wes- 
son 3.71, ordinary 6.57. The weapons 
were held securely in a fixed rest. 


TORPEDOES, TORPEDO-NETS, AND 
TORPEDO-GUNS. 


The trials of the Vesuvius have not yet 
(February 20) been completed. The ac- 
curacy of the guns at known ranges in 
smooth water was again demonstrated. 
The ability to fire heavy charges of gun- 
cotton with safety also seems to be estab- 
lished beyond reasonable doubt. So far 
the Rapieff fuse has failed to work, not, 
apparently, so much from an inherent 
defect in design as from improper ar- 
rangement, through which, though the 
fuse acted, it failed to explode the charge 
of wet gun-cotton. A full report of the 
trial will be given next month. 


The Destroyer’s gun will be used to 
test the Bullivant and American tor- 
pedo-nets which are shortly to be tried at 
Newport, or, as recently reported, in 
Tiverton Bay, Long Island. The trial 
will also constitute a test of the improved 
projectiles of the Destroyer. It is possi- 
ble that the Cushing may discharge a 
torpedo at the net, but this is not decided 
on; if the nets hold the projectile from 
the Destroyer’s gun there will be no occa- 
sion for a torpedo test. 


GUNPOWDER AND EXPLOSIVES. 


The exact composition of apyrite, a 
new smokeless powder of Swedish origin, 
is not known, but nitro-cellulose enters 
largely into it. It is claimed that apyrite 
burns without flame or smoke, that it 
can be handled and transported without 
danger, and that it is not affected by 
moisture or heat. (Possible atmospheric 
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conditions probably referred to.) Ac- 
cording to the Révue Scientzfique, experi- 
ments recently made at Stockholm 
showed that 20 shots with apyrite did 
not heat the gun as much as 15 shots 
with the ordinary Swedish powder, or 
10 shots of nitro-glycerin powder. 
Neither does it foul the gun, the gun 
being clean after 800 shots. The same 
authority states that with the new maga- 
zine-gun used in Sweden, 3.5 grammes, 
or about one-eighth of an ounce, will 
give an initial velocity of 640 metres, or 
2080 feet, with a pressure of a little over 
15 tons. The manufacture of this powder 
is said to require neither special appli- 
ances nor special buildings. 


In his last annual report Commodore 
Folger says, ‘‘ The difficulties of secur- 
ing ignition and perfect combustion of a 
form of powder (smokeless for small- 
arms) admitting machine-loading of the 
cartridges have not been overcome.’’ To 
this Mr. L. G. Duff Grant, of the 
Smokeless Powder Company of London, 
replies, in a letter to the Army and Navy 
Journal, as follows: ‘‘I beg to state that 
the difficulty in regard to machine-load- 
ing does not apply to many of the smoke- 
less powders now being manufactured, 
but only to powders such as cordite 
and similar nitro-glycerin compounds in 
macaroni shape. The powders made by 
the Smokeless Powder Company of Lon- 
don—of which I have the honor to be 
secretary—contain no _ nitro-glycerin, 
and, being all granular in form, can 
be loaded with as much ease as in the 
case of black powder, and with the ordi- 
nary loading-machine without alteration. 
These powders are - and rifleite 
for the 0.80-bore magazine rifle. The 
difficulty of securing ignition and per- 
fect combustion is a matter more for 
the cartridge than for the powder manu- 
facturer, and can only be overcome by 
adopting a primer of sufficient strength, 
as has now been done by all the leading 
manufacturers in England. I may men- 
tion that the U. M. C. Company have 
recently carried out a series of very ex- 
haustive trials with these smokeless rifle 
and revolver powders at their factory at 
Bridgeport, and have reported on them 
in most favorable terms.’ 
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ARMOR. 


It is rumored that the Union Iron- 
‘Works are preparing to erect machinery 
for the manufacture of armor plate and 
enter into competition for government 
work. 


Mr. Lewis Nixon, superintendent of 
Cramp’s Ship-Building Works, has sub- 
mitted to the Navy Department a plan 
of a harbor-defense vessel in which the 
guns are mounted on the disappearing 
system. 


The bids for 6700 tons of nickel-steel 


and Harveyized steel armor were opened | 


at the Navy Department Febuary 14. 
The only bidders were the Carnegie Steel 
Company of Pittsburg and the Beth- 
lehem Iron-Works of Bethlehem. The 
lowest bids on 18-inch and 12-inch turret 
plates and on 8-inch side armor were 
made by the Bethlehem Company. The 
lowest bids on 8-inch turret plates were 
made by Carnegie. The prices per ton 
ranged from $525 to $650 for nickel-steel 
and $575 to $650 for nickel-steel Harvey- 
ized, according to the shape, size, and 
thickness of plate. 


A second experimental armor ‘plate, 
of nickel-steel Harveyized, was recently 
tested on board the Nettle at Portsmouth, 
England. The plate was of the usual 
standard dimensions, but was only 6 
inches thick. The gun used was a 6- 
inch ; the projectiles 100-pound Holtzer 
armor-piercing ; the range was 10 yards. 
The trial was private, but it is under- 
stood that the results were as follows: 
a 30-pound charge inflicted no damage; 
with a 42-pound charge the projectile 
also failed to penetrate; but with a 48- 
pound charge, the highest used in the 
gun, the projectile perforated the plate 
and entered the backing, but did not 
get through. The plate was not disin- 
tegrated (sic,—rather a vague expression). 
Another round was fired at it with the 
maximum charge, but the result is not 
stated. Other experiments are shortly 
to follow. 


A highly successful test of a 14-inch 
nickel-steel Harveyized armor plate was 
made at Indian Head on February 11. 
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The plate measured 7 by 9 feet. A 10- 
inch gun was used ; weight of projectile, 
500 pounds; kind, armor-piercing. The 
first shell was fired with a velocity of 
1472 feet per second. It penetrated the 
plate about five inches and broke into 
fragments, but the closest scrutiny failed 
to discover the slightest crack in the 
plate. The second shot was fired at a 
velocity at impact of 1860 feet per sec- 
ond. It penetrated between six and 
seven inches, cracking it through for 
a part of its length, but without de- 
creasing the protection it afforded to the 
backing. The third shot was given a 
velocity of 1960 feet, and produced a 
result similar to that of the second. The 
fourth shot had a velocity of 2060 feet, 
and it penetrated about ten inches. The 
plate was cracked through, a consider- 
able bulge was made at the back, and 
the backing crushed in to that extent. 


MISCELLANEOUS MILITARY NOTES. 


The Greek Chamber has passed a bill 
fixing the strength of the army during 
1898 at 22,667 men. 


A recent order in the Italian army 
directs that the cavalry officers will, in 
future, attach their swords to the saddle. 
In other branches of the service they will 
be worn on the waist-belt, as heretofore. 


In a long-distance marching competi- 
tion between ten squads of the Royal 
Irish Rifles, each comprising a non-com- 
missioned officer and eight men, the 
winning team accomplished the journey 
in 4 hours 37 minutes 15 seconds, at 
the rate of 4 miles 2 furlongs 140 yards 
per hour. The longest time taken by 
any of the teams was 4 hours 57 minutes, 
—a little over 4 miles per hour. The 
average rate for all teams was 4 miles 1 
furlong 109 yards per hour. 

Major-General Herbert, of the British 
army, who has recently assumed com- 
mand of the Canadian militia, says that 
the force exists simply on paper, and de- 
scribes the equipment as useless. The 
store-houses are filled with worn-out and 
obsolete military stores of all kinds.’ He 
requests that the entire executive author- 
ity be vested in his own person, as the 
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head-quarters staff is wholly inefficient. 
The result of his report is that the Cana- 
dian government has decided to reorgan- 
ize entirely its militia system. The 
number of volunteer corps is to be re- 
duced, and greater efficiency aimed at. 
In the near future the entire force is to 
be armed with the latest improved fire- 
arms. More attention will be paid to 
schools for military instruction, and all 
officers will be required to obtain certifi- 
cates of fitness before being granted com- 
missions. 


At Fontainebleau the French have 
large and well-arranged grounds for tac- 
tical and other investigations connected 
with the probable conditions of future 
fighting. The grounds are 5.6 kilometres 
(8} miles) long by 200 metres (656 feet) 
wide. The exercises include experiments 
in assault of field-works, attack of in- 
trenched lines, defense of natural and 
intrenched positions, effects of artillery 
and small-arm fire, etc. The troops, 
horses, etc., are represented by life-size 
silhouettes of wood. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Secretary Tracy has approved the re- 
port of the board on the lengthening 
of the new dry-dock to be built at the 
New York Navy-Yard. The additional 
compensation to the contractor will be 
$45,000. The extension thus provided 
for—70 feet—will make the dock 650 
long. The Puget Sound dock will be 
extended 50 feet, and will then also be 
650 in length. 


- Itis reported that a Hamburg gardener 
by the name of Carl Theodor Geissler 
has invented an auto-mobile balloon, 
which has been favorably reported upon 
by experts. In form it resembles a 
torpedo, with a car as long as the balloon 
itself. The rudder is in the usual place, 
at the rear end. The screw propeller is 
at the forward end, and is driven by a 
Daimler petroleum motor of aluminum. 
The rise and fall can be regulated by a 
sliding weight and a ring which en- 
circjes the case. Experiments are to be 
made in the early spring with a large 
dirigible balloon, now being constructed 
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at the military balloon-works at Chalais- 
Meudon, under the direction of Com- 
mandant Renard. It will measure 230 
feet in length and 43 feet in diameter, 
and is expected to make headway against 
air currents not exceeding 28 miles an 
hour. The motor is not fully described, 
but will be driven either by the gas of 
the balloon or by petroleum, giving 45 
horse-power on the shaft. The total 
weight of machinery with fuel-supply 
will be about 66 pounds per horse-power. 
The general shape and arrangement of 
rudder and screw will be the same as in 
the Geissler. 


Mr. Eric Stuart Bruce recently lec- 
tured before the Royal United Service 
Institution on signaling with an electric 
flash-light from a captive balloon. The 
balloons and apparatus were designed by 
the lecturer. The balloons are made of 
four sizes, from 14 to 20 feet in diameter. 
They are constructed of translucent ma- 
terial, filled with pure hydrogen or coal 
gas, and have several incandescent elec- 
tric lights placed inside. The lights are 
controlled by a key and electric cable at- 
tached to the balloon, of which cable the 
20-foot size will support one thousand 
feet. _By means of this apparatus the 
necessity for selecting exposed points for 
signal-stations is avoided. The height 
of the balloon enables signals to be read 
over intervening obstacles or ridges. 
Worked from a naval vessel it is possi- 
ble to signal a long distance beyond the 
horizon, visible from a vessel’s masthead ; 
or signals may be made on a vessel from 
behind protecting land. 


MERCANTILE MARITIME NOTES. 


At a meeting in London of the share- 
holders of the Milford Haven Railway 
Company on December 1, 1892, the 
chairman said that, as a result of his re- 
cent visit to the United States, it had 
been practically settled that a line of 
American steamers, to be called the 
Montauk and Milford Line, would be 
established. This seems to be a revival 
of an old scheme, of which similar 
notices have appeared at intervals at- 
tended with much apparently confirma- 
tory circumstantial details. 
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The new American Line of transat- 
lantic steamers came into existence on 
February 22, 1893, when President Har- 
rison hoisted the United States flag on 
the City of New York, which will here- 
after be known as the New York. The 
New York sailed on hér first voyage under 
the American flag on February 25. The 
English terminus of the new line will 
be Southampton instead of Liverpool. 
Two, new steamers of about the same 
size and speed are being constructed by 
the Cramps for the same service, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act 
authorizing the American registry. Con- 
tracts have been made with the Post- 
Office Department for additional vessels 
of the same class to carry the mails be- 
tween New York, Havre, and Antwerp. 
These are also to be built by the Cramps. 
All these vessels are to be twin-screw 
and arranged for quick transformation 
into effective auxiliary cruisers in the 
event of war. They will be completed 
before the end of 1895, and the cost is 
said to be about $9,000,000. 


Contracts have been placed with lake 
ship-building firms for 8 new passen- 
ger steamers, 29 freighters, aud other 
smaller craft. The value of the new 
craft will exceed $7,500,000, and the 
capacity of the freight fleet alone is over 
70,000 tons. In further proof of the de- 
velopment of the Northwest and increase 
of lake traffic, the tonnage passing 
through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal dur- 
ing last year was over 11,000,000 tons, 
exceeding previous records by 2,000,000 
tons, and last year’s Suez Canal tonnage 
was 4,000,000 tons. 


Work is to be resumed in the spring 
on the Chignecto Ship Railway. The 
enterprise was begun some three or four 
years ago, but for a year or two little 
has been done owing to lack of funds. 
The Canadian government has now voted 
a subsidy to the company, and the con- 
struction will be pushed to completion 
as rapidly as possible. It is but 18 
miles in length and only adapted to the 
transportation of vessels of about 2000 
tons and under; but as it is the first at- 
tempt to transport vessels overland by 
rail, the results will be looked forward to 
with interest. 
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The western Canadian provinces are 
urging upon the Dominion government 
the construction of a canal on Canadian 
territory connecting Lake Erie and Lake 
St. Clair, and thus avoiding dependence 
upon the United States for permission to 
use the dredged channel at the Lime- 
kiln Crossing. This, with their own 
“*Soo” Canal, would give a water-way 
from Lake Superior to the ocean entirely 
within Canadian territory. The results 
of the past year with respect to canal 
tolls, rebates, and retaliatory measures 
are serving as an object-lesson to Canada. 
She fully appreciates the fact that the 
possession by a foreign power of a single 
link in the chain of communications 
places her commerce at the mercy of the 
latter, except in so far as it may be re- 
strained by fear of retaliation. We are 
attending the same school, but, judging 
from several recent projects for connect- 
ing the lakes with tide-water, we are dull 
scholars. 


The North Sea Canal will be open for 
traffic in 1895. There have been sume 
slight changes in the plans, causing de- 
lay. The present dimensions are, width, 
213 feet (65 metres); depth, 29 feet 6 
inches (9 metres). The total estimated 
cost is 156,204,736 marks, 


The ship-yard of the Newport News 
Ship-Building and Dry-Dock Company 
contains 75 acres, has 2600 feet river 
frontage, and the buildings cover 7 acres. 
The dry-dock is 600 feet in length at the 
top, 93 feet wide at entrance, and has a 
depth on the sill at high water of 25 feet. 
The buildings, sixteen in number, are 
from 40 by 50 to 100 by 300 feet. There 
are four large piers, and an outfitting 
basin 500 by 900. Of the eight build- 
ing-ways, two are 400 feet, two 450 feet, 
and four are 500 feet in length. The 
shops are fitted with powerful machinery 
of the latest type, including traveling 
cranes, steam hammers, etc. 


Two large steamers have been laid 
down at the Globe Ship-Building Yard 
at Cleveland for the passenger and fast 
freight service between Buffalo and Du- 
luth, and their speed is to be about 20 
knots, making the run in 50 hours. The 
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dimensions are, length, 380 feet; beam, 
44 feet ; depth of hold, 34 feet; draught 
when loaded and with water ballast in 
double bottom, 18 feet. The water bal- 
last is a temporary arrangement for 
effecting a proper trim in the open lakes; 
it being necessary at present to reduce 
the draught to 16 feet for crossing the 
St. Clair flats. The engines will be 
quadruple expansion of 7000 I. H. P., 
with cylinders 25, 86, 51}, and 74 inches 
diameter, and -42-inch stroke. The ves- 
sels are for the Northern Steamship 
Company. 


The Lucania, sister-ship to the Cam- 
pania, was launched at Govan on the 
Clyde, February 16. Both of these ves- 
sels are for the Cunard Line, and they 
are the largest steamers in existence. 
Their dimensions and details have been 
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widely published, but it may not be 
amiss to remark that the height of their 
smokestacks above the grate-bars is 120 
feet, or 20 feet more than those of the 
Brooklyn, which have created so much 
comment. The Campania will be ready 
for trial in April, and will take her place 
on the line during the coming summer. 


The Southern Pacific Railroad officials 
announce that they are having bujt by 
the Newport News Ship-Building and 
Dry-Dock Company two 10,000-ton pas- 
senger steamers of the finest type. They 
are intended to run between New Orleans 
and Liverpool, forming a new line of 
passenger steamers in connection with 
the Sunset route. Others will be built 
as the trade develops. 

L. 8. Van Duzzr, 
Ensign U.S.N. 
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Scent in Dogs. 
(From Baily’s Magazine.) 


THERE are few observers who are not 
struck with the acuteness of the sense of 
smell in some dogs. They will follow 
the trail of a rabbit or hare for a consid- 
erable distance. By pure perseverance, 
the harrier will hunt down a hare by its 
scent; and the bloodhound a slave. For 
miles a keen-nosed terrier or retriever | 
will follow up the hoof-scent of a well- 
known horse; and the pointer’s marvel- | 
ous powers are familiar to all sportsmen. 

Now, wherein lies this wonderful fac- 


ulty? Every dog-fancier knows of curi- | 


ous instances of the remarkable power 
of scent possessed by some of the canine 
race. But, perhaps, no one has given 
more particular attention to the sub- | 


ject than Dr. G. J, Romanes, one of | 


the foremost biologists of this country. 
He had a remarkable terrier which illus- 
trated the almost supernatural capa- 
bilities of the olfactory powers. On a 
bank holiday, when the famous London 
walk in Regent’s Park was literally 
swarming with pedestrians who walked 
in all directions or lounged in conversa- 
tion, Dr. Romanes took his favorite with 
him over the place. When the terrier’s 
attention was taken up with a strange 
dog,—and even a favorite will irritate 
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one with its persistent ‘‘ forgaitherin,”"— 
Dr. Romanes suddenly ‘“ made tracks’’ 
in zigzag directions across the walk, 
and stood on a seat to watch proceedings. 
Leaving the strange dog,—from whom 
he had got the news,—the terrier found 
that his master had not continued in the 
direction he was going when the stolen 
interview commenced. Accordingly he 





went to the place where he had last seen 
his master, and there picking up the 
scent, he tracked his master’s footsteps 








over all the meanderings until he reached 


| the seat, and looked up with a wonder- 


fully human sense of penitence in his 
face. Now, in order to do this, the ter- 
rier had to distinguish his master’s trail 
from at least a hundred others quite as 
fresh, crossing it at all angles. Was 
there any emanation that came from the 
footprints which\the dog recognized by 
his nose ? 

It is a remarkable fact that the tenth 
part of a grain of musk will continue for 
years to fill a room with its aroma, and 


| at the end of that time will not be di- 


minished in weight. Some apothecaries 
have so improved, by education and ex- 
perience, the sense of smell that they 
can detect one part of prussic acid in 
about two million parts of water. Yet 
this poison has no very decided smell, 
only a peculiar fustiness. Now, it is a 
remarkable thing that chemical tests 
could not find out that small amount of 
the poison. By dissolving mercaptan in 
water, and squirting a very weak solution 
through a room, Dr. Fischer has got 
acute druggists to detect the three-hun- 
dred-thousand-millionth part of a grain. 
Moreover, it has been lately proved by 
careful experiments that the civilized 
man’s sense of smell is not so acute as 
that of the semi-savage. The aborigines 
of Peru can, in the darkest night and in 
the thickest woods, distinguish respect- 
ively a white man, a negro, and one of 
their own race by the sense of smell 
alone. 

After knowing these facts in connec- 
tion with man’s power of discriminating 
minute particles of matter by means of 
the olfactory nerves, and especially see- 
ing that the “‘supple-sinewed and iron- 
jointed”’ savage, who can “ leap the rain- 
bows of the brooks,’’ has the mystical 
sense intensified; we can more easily un- 
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derstand the fine scent which the dog 
possesses, and also, perhaps, the source 
of that scent. Is the dog guided by some | 
distinctive smell attaching to his mas- | 
ter’s boots, produced by the action of | 
emanations of particles upon the organs 
of smell? 
To solve this interesting problem Dr. 
Romanes took a most intelligent setter | 
bitch, which he had for eight years made | 
his companion upon his shooting excur- | 
sions. 
had often tested most minutely, and her | 
sense of smell .was known to be excep- | 
tionally acute. He walked over the park 


lands round his house, unseen by the | 


bitch, for about a mile, having on his 
ordinary shooting-boots, and slipped over 
a wall to watch operations. 
the bitch was let off, she broke away at | 
full speed on the trail, and reached him 
in his hiding-place in a few minutes. 
She was repeatedly put on a stranger’s | 
track, but she would not follow him. | 
Next she was taken into the gun-room, | 
where she saw her master making ready 
to start for shooting. He then left this | 
room and went to another part of the 
house, but his gamekeeper left the house 
by the back door, walked a certain dis- 
tance, and concealed himself. The bitch, | 
now nervously anxious to follow her 
master, was led to the keeper’s tracks by 
aservant. She followed his trail for a | 
few yards, but she found that her master | 
was not with the keeper. Accordingly, | 
after hunting about in all directions with | 
nervous excitement, she returned to the 
house. 

Dr. Romanes then submitted his favor- 
ite to a most severe test. He collected 
eleven men about the place and directed | 
them to walk close behind one another | 
in single file, each man taking care to | 
place his feet in the prints of his prede- 
cessor. In this procession Dr. Romanes 
took the lead, while the gamekeeper 
brought up the rear. After walking two 
hundred yards he turned to the right, | 
followed by five of the men; the re- 
mainder turning at an angle to the left, 
all walking as before in single file for a 
considerable distance. All then hid 
themselves. . The bitch, which saw noth- 
ing of these proceedings, was then put | 
upon the common track of the whole 
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The animal’s devotion to him he | 


As soon as | 
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party. She followed it with avidity till 
she came to the point of separation. For 
an instant only she seemed to hesitate, 
but chose her master’s footsteps to the 
right, keen to reach him on whom her 
heart was set. 

Upon another day Dr. Romanes gave 


| his shooting-boots to a stranger, who 


walked with them over the park for a 
considerable distance. When the bitch 
was led to this trail she followed the scent 
with the eagerness usually seen when 
tracking her master. This was a re- 
markable discovery ! 

Next he put on the stranger’s boots 
and walked over the park in another di- 
rection. On being taken to the trail she 


| would not be coaxed to follow it at all. 


This was even more remarkable! The 
stranger walked over the park bare- 


| footed; but the bitch would not follow 
that trail. 


Dr. Romanes then walked 
over the park in bare feet; she followed 
this trail, but not nearly so eagerly as 
when he had on his shooting-boots. She 


| seemed to be always in doubt as to the 


correctness of the track, and seemed ter- 
ribly put about. 
The results of these experiments stim- 


| ulated him to go on further with his in- 


vestigations in order to find out the 
secret of this discriminating faculty. He 


| walked over the park in new shooting- 


boots; but she would not follow the 
trail,—the boots were strange. Next he 
glued a layer of stiff brown paper to the 
soles of his old shooting-boots, and 
walked over the park with them; the 


| setter, when led along the trail, paid no 


heed to it till she came to the place where, 
owing to the brown paper being worn 
through at the heel, the boot had touched 
the ground. Here she immediately rec- 
ognized his trail, and speedily followed 
it up. 

Again he walked fifty yards in his old 
shooting-boots (without the brown pa- 


| per), then a hundred yards in his stock- 


ings, and then a hundred yards bare- 
footed. The bitch followed the first part 
of the trail at full speed, and continued 
to run at the same rate till the end. 
Changing the experiments, he soaked 
his ordinary shooting-boots in the oil of 
anise-seed, and walked with these over 
the park. But this strong odor did not in- 
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terfere with the bitch’s scent, for she ran | 
him down as quickly as before. That is 
&@ most curious ‘fact. 

Dr. Romanes came to the conclusion 
that this setter bitch distinguished his 
trail from that of all other. men by the 
peculiar odor of his boots, and not by the 
particular smell of his feet. The exuda- 
tions from his feet required to be com- 
bined with those from tHe boot-leather ; 
and brown paper can stop the transmis- 
sion of the scent of both. He also after- 
wards concluded that the whole body of 
a man exhales a peculiar odor which a 
dog can recognize as that of his master 
amid a crowd of other persons. 

With a very sensitive dog experiments 
can easily be made. Put a small piece of 
dry biscuit on the floor under the centre 
of a footstool which does not touch the 
ground, and let in your favorite, and he 
will soon find out the tempting prize, 
especially if hungry. Mr. W. J. Russell 
had a pug bitch which could in this way 
find out a bit of Osborne biscuit, though 
the footstool was saturated with eau-de- 
Cologne. Doubtless many of our readers 
can corroborate these observations. Still, 
the ventilation of the conclusions ar- 
rived at will stimulate some to pay more 
attention to the wonderful work of their 
faithful favorites. 

J.G. McPuerson, M.D., F.R.S.E. 





In Thine Own Heart. 
(From the Boston Transcript.) 


Tuoves Christ a thousand times 
In Bethlehem be born, 

If He’s not born in thee, 
Thy soul is still forlorn. 

The cross on Golgotha 
Will never save thy soul ; 

The cross in thine own heart 
Alone can make thee whole. 


Whate’er thou lovest, man, 
That, too, become thou must; 
God, if thou lovest God, 
Dust, if thou lovest dust. 
Go out, God will go in, 
Die thou and let Him live, 
Be not, and He will be, 
Wait, and He’ll all things give. 
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To bring thee to thy God 
Love takes the shortest route : 
The way which knowledge leads 
' Is but a roundabout. 
Drive out from thee the world, 
And then like God thou’lt be, 
A heaven within thyself 
In calm eternity. 


Let but thy heart, oh, man, 
Become a valley low, 

And God shall rain on it 
Till it will overflow. 

Oh, shame! The silkworm works 
And spins till it can fly, 

And thou, my soul, wilt still 
On thine old earth-clod lie? 


Man, if the time on earth 
Should seem too long for thee, 
Turn thou to God and live, 
Time-free, eternally. 
ANGELUS SILEsIus (1624). 


In the Days of John Company. 
(From Macmillan’s Magazine.) 

ELECTRICITY, steam, and modern prog- 
ress have so completely changed the con- 
ditions of life in India during the past 
quarter of a century, that the manners 
and customs of the days before the Mutiny 
have become a somewhat interesting 
study. A retrospect such as this might 
almost take us back to the time of Colonel 
Newcome and Mr. Joseph Sedley, for it 
is probable that until the troubles of 
’Fifty-seven and ’Eight were overpast, 
and the influence of railways began to 
assert itself, the social and domestic status 
of the days of Thackeray’s nabob of Bog- 
gley Wollah underwent but little mate- 
rial alteration. At all events, in the 
early ’Fifties much of the old style of 
thing obtained, and the characters de- 
scribed in the ancient Anglo-Indian 
chronicles, with their nankeen suits, 
brandy pani, and peppery diet, were still 
true to nature. It is to this particular 
decade that I propose to go back. For 
nearly a century before this the English- 
man who resided in the land of peacocks 
and ivory was represented by the natural- 
ist as a wild animal of strange proclivities 
preying upon curry and rice. Old com- 
mentators certainly adopted this diag- 
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nosis, and thus it came to pass that the 
enlarged liver, which was of course un- 
derstood to be the portion of all those 
who had borne the burden and heat of 
the Indian day, was generated by fiery 
kabob and fostered by the best chutnee. 
Nevertheless many an old campaigner 
can still remember, without any serious 
twitches in their right sides, the charm- 
ing arrangement in the palest primrose 
which captivated them in Ceylon, and 
the many effective combinations in warm 
brown, amber, and golden-russet that 
pleased them in India. Curry certainly 
formed the piéce de résistance of our food 
at the time I speak of. It appeared at 
every meal, and, treated by the native 
cook according to his national traditions, 
the indifferent flesh and fowl of the 
country was thus rendered more accept- 
able than in any other method then 
known. It rejoiced the servants of 
honest John Company therefore to send 
round at their banquets, preceded by a 
great platter piled high with beautifully 
boiled rice, a large silver dish specially 
fashioned in compartments, in each of 
which was placed a different sample of 
curry, together with trays of various 
chutneys freshly made and preserved, 
grilled ham, the roes of fishes, Bombay 
“ducks,” and paparum or paupad bis- 
cuits. The course was a meal in itself, 
and occupied at least half an hour, for it 
was the correct thing to taste each sample 
and call for those that appealed to you 
pleasantly a second time. 

The dinner to which the newly-arrived 
youngster was bidden by the friends to 
whom he had brought letters of intro- 
duction at the presidency town was quite 
a revelation, in its way, of quaint cus- 
toms which were strange to him, and 
food that he had never tasted before. If 
the party happened to be a homely one, 
the host laid kindly hands upon him the 
moment he arrived, insisted on his re- 
moving his dress-coat, and made him put 
on a funny little white jacket similar to 
that affected to-day by the Parisian 
waiter. This was an act of good nature, 
inviting the stranger, as it were, to enjoy 
himself without ceremony; but if the 
host’s figure differed widely from that of 
his guest (as it well might), the effect 
was not infrequently rather ludicrous. 


| 


April 


Inasmuch, however, as all were in the 
same boat, even the most sensitive man 
soon overcame his scruples, and wore his 
disguise bravely. The ladies, on the other 
hand, were arrayed in the gayest toilettes, 
veranda-made, of course, according to 
the last plates in Le Follet. During din- 
ner the new guest was startled by a series 
of bows from the men of the party, fol- 
lowed by requeits to give them “the 
pleasure of beer” with them, for beer was 
the beverage of the majority at small 
parties, and civilities were interchanged 
with it as with wine at larger festivals. 
The general conversation was perhaps a 
little too local in character for him to be 
able to take part in it, but he was asked 
numerous questions in regard to news 
from home, and subjected to quite an 
inquisition as to his plans and future 
destination. Some one was generally 
able to help him if he happened to want 
a horse or a buggy ; another put his name 
down for the club; while the ladies 
promised him assistance in procuring his 
servants. For the rest, much kindness 
and geniality were shown him, and by 
the time he finished his last brandy pani 
and cheroot (both a little too strong for 
him) he had come to the conclusion that 
India was quite as jolly a place as his 
fondest hopes had pictured. 

The journey “up country” (I am 
speaking of Southern India) was of 
course performed in these days by “ bul- 
lock dawk,’’ atedious method of progres- 
sion, yet not without a certain pleasant- 
ness of its own if properly conducted. 
The inexperienced traveler often suffered 
privation, while the wise one fared rather 
luxuriously than otherwise. The former 
went forth into the wilderness with no 
special precaution in the way of creature 
comforts; the latter journeyed with a 
roomy case of Messrs. Crosse & Black- 
well’s provisions, and generally had a 
bottle or two of beer or claret to spare in 
case of accidents, and brandy as a matter 
of course. In this way the sapient pil- 
grim was frequently able to stretch forth 
a hospitable hand to a distressed fellow- 
traveler. Once upon atime in the early 
days of my service I arrived at a public 
bungalow, or rest-house, hungry and 
thirsty, travel-stained, hot, and bruised 
from the constant jolting of my bullock- 
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cart, without a morsel of anything to 
supplement the food that the place could 
furnish except a tin of sweet biscuits and 
a bunch of unripe plantains. My new 
butler had informed me that bungalows 
were like hotels, and that a traveler got 
all he required for five rupees a day. 
The scoundrel accordingly relieved me 
of this sum daily, and fed me on the 
bungalow ‘‘commons,” which consisted 
of a ‘‘spatchcock’’ like the grilled back 
of an old Latin grammar, and a curry 
describable only as piper Indicum et pre- 
terea nihil. I had hardly finished dress- 
ing, and was awaiting in no very happy 
frame of mind the serving of this parody 
of dinner, when a visitor was announced 
—a wayfarer in occupation of the rooms 
on the other side of the house—who in- 
troduced himself, said that his dinner 
would be ready in a few minutes, and 
hoped I would join him, for he hated a 
solitary meal. I readily accepted the 
invitation, and shall remember the little 
symposium that followed as long as I 
live. My host was acaptain of the same 
branch of the service as myself, an old 
soldier in every sense, for promotion was 
then cruelly slow, and a bon vivant. His 
bottle of sherry, arrayed in a white 
quilted jacket saturated with water, stood 
on the window-sill to catch the fleet- 
ing breeze; while a cooly was swinging 
backward and forward in the veranda 
a little frame suspended from the ceiling 
containing three or four bottles of beer 
similarly clad. A clean white cloth cov- 
ered the stained surface of the bungalow 
table, and places for two, markéd by pint 
pewters, were laid. A glass of sherry 
and bitters refreshed me nicely, and then 
a rattling of crockery, and the voices 
of servants, hurrying from the kitchen 
without, announced that our food was 
coming. ‘An old campaigner's dish,’’ 
apologized my kind host, as a roomy 
cooking-vessel enveloped in a napkin 
was placed beforehim. Its lid was sealed 
with paste, but when this was released a 
savory odor steamed forth which would 
have tempted a ‘‘ dying anchoret to eat.” 
‘‘ It is a sort of jugged stew,’’ explained 
he, ‘‘ of meat, soup, and vegetables com- 
bined, which I concoct myself, and send 
out to be cooked by my fellow.” Never 


had I tasted anything more delicious. | part of the premises. As soon as Mrs. 
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It was helped in soup-plates, and as it 
contained a fowl, four snipe, a partridge, 
some slices of bacon, a tin of hare soup, 
some onions, wine, and seasoning, it was, 
as the captain had said, both soup and 
stew, the very thing for a famished 
traveler. After this we had a teal apiece 
roasted to a turn, and then a sweet ome- 
lette baptized with brandy and set alight 
like a Christmas plum-pudding. When 
I had been thus right royally feasted, I 
was given some valuable advice con- 
cerning the correct way of traveling. 
‘‘ Make a rule, my boy,” said my mentor 
gravely, ‘‘ never to travel without a few 
necessaries of life such as you see here 
[there seemed to be sufficient to stock a 
small shop], and let nothing on earth in- 
duce you to separate yourself from your 
commissariat. Send your baggage in a 
different cart if you like, butstick to your 
food. I was once obliged after a very 
hard day’s work to dine on a pineapple, 
simply because I had trusted my stores to 
a servant in another trap which of course 
went wrong. I learnt a lesson, and never 
committed such a mistake again. The 
game we have just eaten I shot this 
morning, for I always go out with my 
gun for an hour or so before my bath 
and breakfast, rest during the day, have 
a good dinner at five, and push on dur- 
ing the evening and night to the next 
bungalow.’”’ This was the common way 
of performing a journey according to the 
old style. In still more ancient times, 
when roads were often mere tracks, our 
great-grandsires were carried in state 
in palanquins, with flashing torches and 
choirs of chanting bearers posted in re- 
lays. Business was conducted by night, 
and cowrie or cavady cases laden with the 
contents of the larder, store-room, and 
cellar were balanced on the shoulders of 
lusty coolies, who trotted on ahead of the 
traveler. 

Talking of wayside hospitality reminds 
me of another incident which happened 
in the days of my bright green “ griffin- 
age,’’ and may perhaps be amusing. I 
arrived one afternoon at the Chickalore 
bungalow, and soon learned from my 
servants that some kind friends, Colonel 
and Mrs. O’Rafferty, of the Palampore 
Light Infantry, were in possession of 
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O’R.’s ayah had discovered to her mis- 
tress the rank, name, and regiment of the 
new-comer, I received a slip of paper 
containing these words: ‘ Delighted to 
hear it’s yourself, and not a stranger 
that’s come. Will you just join us? 
We dine at four, but bring your own 
beer, for we’ve run short. Yours, etc., 
KarTsveen O’Rarrerty. P.S. You'll 
come in your comfortable things, of 
course.’’ I accepted with much pleas- 
ure, but not quite understanding the 
postscript, and being as yet by no means 
indifferent to my personal appearance, I 
brushed up and dressed myself as best I 
could in the circumstances. On pro- 
ceeding to the other side of the bungalow 
I found the jovial old colonel sitting in 
the veranda in his shirt-sleeves and a 
roomy pair of pyjamas, with his ante- 
prandial glass of sherry and bitters at 
his elbow, while Kathleen, his wife, 
stood in the door-way to receive me, 
beaming with good-hearted smiles. She 
was arrayed in a fair white cambric gar- 
ment, with a frill round the neck, but 
otherwise fashioned with medieval sim- 
plicity, which adjusted itself to the undu- 
lations of her buxom person with uncon- 
scious fidelity. Her hair was gathered 
into a little knot the size of an orange, 
and her feet were cased in easy canvas 
slippers. The good old souls looked in 
fact as if they were about to proceed to 
bed rather than to dinner. ‘Ah, Dan!” 
cried she to her husband, as I ap- 
proached, “did ye evur see the like of 
thisnow? Just look at me coat and me 
collar! Faith, it’s a great travelur ye 
are entirely, Mr. Dandy, if that’s the 
way ye dress for dinner at a dawk bun- 
galow. Ah well, nevur mind, sure the 
soup’s ready, and collar or no collar, 
bedad! I’ve no doubt ye’re ready for’t. 
Come on there, Dan.’”’ The colonel 
obeyed, and a most pleasant little meal 
we had. ° 
But by far the most characteristic en- 
tertainment of the time of which I speak 
was the burra khana. This certainly 
deserves the passing tribute of a sketch. 
Let us therefore accept the invitation we 
have received from Major-General Mc- 
Gowlie (commanding the division) and 
Mrs. McGowlie, and see how the hospi- 
talities of the old régime were dispensed. 
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Soon after seven o’clock P.M. we drive 
up to the bungalow in our bullock-car- 
riage, and are received at the door by 
Captain Flitter, the general's son-in-law 
and aide-de-camp. We enter the draw- 
ing-room, and pause, after exchanging 
salutations all round, to take in the scene. 
The room is well furnished with guests, 
the thermometer indicates 92°, and our 
high-collared mess-jackets are tightly 
buttoned up. But what of that? The 
punkah is waving steadily, and nobody 
thinks of the heat. Young Mr. Lisper, 
of the Light Company of the Queen’s 
Hundred and Fifty-first, is the buck of 
the party; observe his ambrosial curls 
and the jaunty twist of hair that adorns 
each temple. He is, of course, cleanly 
shaven, as we all are, fur Crimean expe- 
riences have yet to bring about the beard 
and moustache movement. His short- 
waisted shell-jacket clings like wax to 
his slim figure, and you wonder how on 
earth he contrived to get into his sleeves. 
His white ducks are moulded tightly as 
far as the knee, at which point they are 
set free in a nautical manner, falling 
with a small slit in the side-seam so 
completely over his foot that you can 
only catch an inch of his toe with your 
naked eye. He is hanging expressively 
over the chair in which the lovely Miss 
Lucinda McGowlie, the last importation 
by the good ship ‘‘ Renown,” and the 
belle of our station, is gracefully posed. 
Her skirt of snowy muslin is garnished 
with green beetle-wings ; she wears long 
ringlets, and has acquired the languish- 
ing eye encouraged by the ‘ Book of 
Beauty.’’ She has a pretty foot, which 
her rather short draperies reveal liber- 
ally. Lister’s eyes are fixed upon it; it 
is set off by a pale-pink silk stocking, 
and a black satin slipper secured by 
ribbon-sandals half an inch wide. She 
wears mittens, of course, and long ear- 
rings; a broad sash of pink ribbon is 
tied at the back of her gown, and bows 
of the same bedeck her pretty shoulders. 
She uses her fun coquettishly, and has 
lately read (unknown to her mother) 
Lord Byron’s beautiful poems with much 
appreciation. The general is tall and 
portly, measuring fifty-seven round his 
waist-belt. He is florid, and as hard as 
iron. His closely-shaven lips are occa- 
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sionally given to anathematism, for at 
this epoch in Indian history all in au- 
thority with soldiers under them -are 
prone to violent invectives, as we of 
course know, but he passes for a pleas- 
ant, hospitable old fellow when off duty. | 
He has just extracted a fragment of | 
naughty gossip (they call it gup) from 
wicked old Mrs. Prayter, and they are 
laughing at it together purple in the | 
face. You think that there will bea fit | 
of apoplexy directly, but there is not; at | 
least not yet. Padre Norrice, our chap- 
lain, is of course here; a handsome man 
is he, and a favorite among the ladies, 
with no inconveniently extreme views 
of any kind. Such things, indeed, even 
‘if invented, have not as yet been ex- | 
ported to India. He is for the moment 
rather put out because Lisper has appro- 
priated the fair Lucinda; for Mrs. Nor- | 
rice and her brood are in England, and 
his reverence improves the shining hour, | 
while his freedom lasts, with mild Pla- 
tonisms. But he finds consolation anon 
in devoting himself to Mrs. Softwill, a 
comely and somewhat volatile young 
woman, whose elderly husband is absent 
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| look at the table. 





on duty with drafts. We have just had 
time to take these notes when a magnifi- 
cent ormolu clock, from beneath a great 
glass shade, chimes half-past seven, and 
Eleazar, the stout major-domo of the Mc- 
Gowlie household (a native Christian), 
enters with some dignity and announces 
that “dinner is ready upon the table.” 
It is a moment of extreme anxiety. The 
laws of precedence must be observed to 
the last tittle, or battle, murder, and 
sudden death may be the result. Was 
not poor Captain Scatterly shot by 
Major Gusher, not so very long ago 
either, in the mango grove behind 
‘“‘ Dustagir’s durgah’’ for taking in Mrs. 
Dovetail, the lady allotted to him, Major 
G., or at least on account of complica- 
tions which arose out of that unhappy 
mistake? Have a care then lest any 
misunderstanding of the kind be created 
this evening! In five minutes the ar- 
rangements are completed by Captain 
Flitter (exactly according to our respec- 
tive ranks in the civil and military lists, 
‘and according to the positions to which 
the ladies are entitled by virtue of their 
husbands’ places in those calendars), and 
Vou. 1X. N. S.—No. 4. 
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we march in to dinner. The general 
places Mrs. Prayter on his right, and 
Mr. Prayter, our jovial judge, takes the 
place of honor on the side of his hostess. 
On the left of our host sits Mrs. Softwill, 
and the vacant chair on the other side 
of Mrs. McGowlie is occupied by Dr. 
O’Flirty, our principal medical officer, a 
bachelor and a humorist. The remain- 
der of the guests seat themselves as they 
please, for the practice of allotting places 
is as yet unknown. Eighteen or twenty 
people having settled themselves, Padre 
Norrice upholds the dignity of his office 
by a short discourse touching the sanc- 
tification to our uses of the good things 
of this world now spread before us, and 
then the cover is removed from the co- 


| lossal soup-tureen in front of the lady of 


the house. Mr. Prayter of course saves 
her the trouble of helping it, and busi- 


| ness begins. 


The long delay, we find, has had a 
cooling effect on the soup, but we care 


| not, for living under punkahs as we do 


we are accustomed to such things. Now 
What a quantity of 
food to be sure! Large covered dishes, 
like a fleet of ancient triremes, are 
moored at close intervals along each side 
of the table, giving it the appearance 
of a silversmith’s shop-window. One 
of the newly-introduced epergnes—pre- 
sented to the general on his giving up 
the command of the Rampoor Light In- 
fantry, the crack native corps of the 
presidency to which he belongs—fills 
the centre of the table. It is embellished 
by a posy of exuberant dimensions, the 
handiwork of the native gardener, and 
a thing of beauty according to the light 
which is in him; lovely hibiscus, poin- 
settia, amaranthus, single zinnia, etc., 
all jammed tightly together. And we 
admire his taste, for only a very few 
bother their heads in these days about 
their flower-gardens, and agri-horticul- 
tural societies, Wardian cases, and skilled 
gardeners from Kew have yet to come. 
Two great dishes are now brought in; 
one is placed before Captain Flitter, the 
other before little Bratty, a useful subal- 
tern of Lisper’s regiment, carving being 
the special province of the juniors. No 
time is wasted over “‘ kickshaws,’’ as the 
general has it, and after the hot tinned 
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salmon and tinned lobster-sauce, we 
straightway proceed to attack the solids. 
Of these there is enough and to spare; 
boiled turkey at one end, a roast saddle 
at the other, flanked by (good old term 
long since deceased) boiled ham, roast 
beef, and boiled fowls on one side, roast 
ducks, boiled leg of mutton, and tongue 
on the other. Vegetables galore accom- 
pany these viands, both those which 
come to us from Europe in tin cases 
and the produce of the country. At 
this juncture the gun fires (8 P. M.), 
every man consults and corrects his 
chronometer, and we know that the first 
half-hour of the banquet has passed. 
The creaming sweet champagne of the 
period is now introduced and poured into 
long attenuated glasses, which in the 
future are to suggest to the artist in 
glassware delicate specimen vases meet 
for single blooms of choice roses. The 
wine is specially strong to stand our 
climate, and it is administered with a 
generous hand. Howisitcooled? Why, 
by saltpetre in a swing, a process which 
the native cooler thoroughly under- 
stands. The patient creature begins 
early, and succeeds in getting the wines 
intrusted to his care pleasantly cold, at 
all events, by the time they are wanted. 
Ice is destined, however, to improve him 
off the face of the Anglo-Indian estab- 
lishment, and his craft will then die with 
him. It is of course to be expected now 
that the strings of the guests’ tongues 
will be considerably relaxed. The gen- 
eral-is in his glory. He takes wine 
steadily with each man of the party 
without the smallest suspicion of heel- 
taps. His head is made of laminated 
steel. Beyond waxing loquacious, there- 
fore, and exhibiting increased freedom 
in the observations he makes and the 
stories he tells, he is as sober as when he 
sat down. The ladies on either side of 
him take care to keep him up to concert- 
pitch; for, like their fellows in other 
callings, men of war are singularly sus- 
ceptible to the deftly-cloaked flatteries 
of woman. Mrs. Prayter calls him 
“Genny, dear,” and ever and anon 
strikes him with her fan to indicate 
her disapprobation of sundry trespasses 
beyond the confines of Tom Tiddler’s 
ground, ‘‘ provoking the caper which 
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she seems to chide,’’ shameful old 
thing! Lisper continues to improve his 
ground with the enchanting Lucinda; 
they converse in undertones, and she is 
in far too romantic condition to partake 
of food. O’Flirty, the rascal (as he al- 
ways does), brings the warm blood into 
the still fair cheek of Mrs. McGowlie, 
and Prayter’s reminiscences of “first 
spears,’’ tigers, bears, serpents, and the 
performances of his celebrated Arab 
horse Shabash delight the ears of young 
Mr. P. Green, the last arrival from 
Haileybury. For our judge (so say the 
captious) is more at home with his spear 
in the pig-skin, or in the jungle with his 
favorite ‘‘Joe Manton,’ than on his 
throne in court with the sword and 
scales of Justice. Curries are paraded 
(as has been described), and the clock 
strikes nine as they fileaway. Divers 
sweets come on, then a pineapple cheese, 
and at about quarter to ten the cloth is 
removed. Wine-bibbing after dinner is 
now the prevailing custom, so when the 
bottles have been circulated twice the 
ladies withdraw, and the business of pun- 
ishing some really fine old Madeira is 
seriously undertaken. Itis nearly eleven 
o’clock before we rise. Captain Flitter 
now respectfully suggests to the general 
thatas there is a parade early to-morrow 
morning, perhaps he would like to slip 
off to bed; for between ourselves, the 
veteran, still perfectly clear as regards 
his head, cannot command his legs so 
well as he did at an earlier part of the 
evening, and this advice is a prearranged 
thing between Mrs. McGowlie and the 
aide-de-camp. So our host, assisted by 
the stout major-domo aforesaid, “slips 
off,’’ and we proceed to join the ladies, 
though, sooth to say, there are some 
among us who would have chosen the 
better part had they followed the gen- 
eral’s example. Lucinda plays the show 
piece of music that won her a prize at 
school in London eighteen months ago; 
and then Mrs. Rowe-Croker, our chief 
songstress, whose high C sharp was con- 
sidered by her admirers when in its 
prime to have been quite as good as 
Jenny Lind’s, proceeds to the instru- 
ment. By reason of her reputation, 
which appears to laugh at time, she is 
listened to with attention, as of her own 
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accord she good-naturedly passes com- 
pletely through her répertoire. We, 
happening to have sensitive ears, would 
have been happier if she had not given 
us quite so often the remains of that 
high C sharp, but to have said so would 
have probably led to a meeting in that 
mango grove behind Dustagir’s durgah, 
for Rowe-Croker, the lady’s husband, is 
an Irishman, in the habit, they say, of 
shooting men who offend him, or threat- 
ening to do so, like garden thrushes. As 
she finally quits the music-stool the 
hand of the ormolu clock is pointing to 
midnight, our carriages are called, and 
we retire, But we go not as the spirit 
may move us; dear me, no! We de- 
part in the same order as that in which 
we went in to dinner; seniors first, and 
the juniors according to their degree, 
a punctilio which no one dreams of in- 
fringing. 

When we wake in the morning with 
splitting headaches, and the dire symp- 
toms which accompany injudicious in- 
dulgence in those infernal ‘ promotion 
nuts,’? we are not ashamed, for ’tis our 
custom so to suffer after experiencing 
the delights of a burra khana. 

A. Kenney-HERBERT. 


¢ 


‘¢ Joun Gray,’ by James Lane Allen, 
about to be published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, is not a long story as 
space goes, but into its leaves is com- 
pressed a vivid picture of early American 
life. It is less a tale than an historical 
study, and as such is a careful and faith- 
ful portraiture of the quieter aspects of 
life, as it was lived in the pioneer days, 
strongly tinctured, too, with the high 
courage and finely-tempered heroism of 
which the stubborn fibre of the early 
settler was composed. It is told in a 
vein so tender and human and sym- 
pathetic as to render it the most charm- 
ing story of Kentucky life that has 
recently been published. 


J. B. Liprrncorr Company announce 
as the next number in their series of 
Select Novels, a story by Rosa Nouchette 
Carey, entitled, ‘‘ But Men Must Work.” 
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Wicked Wits, 
“They abuse the sex we all adore .” 


Piron: Fortune and women are par- 
tial to fools. 

Thomas Fuller: He knows little who 
will tell his wife all he knows. 

Spanish Proverb: For whom does the 
blind man’s wife adorn herself? 

Jerrold: Never ask a woman her age; 
ask it of séme other woman. 

Fleming: He who trusts women draws 
water with pitchers full of holes. 

Victor Hugo: Women detest the ser- 
pent through a professional jealousy. 

Victor Hugo: Women are afflicted by 
trifles; but they are also consoled by 
trifles. 

Rivarol: It is said that friendship be- 
tween women is only a suspension of 
hostilities. 

Scarron: Brilliants of the first water 
are those given to stay the wife’s first 
flood of tears. 

Anon.: Three things never trust out 
of your hands,—your horse, your gun, 
and your wife. 

Voltaire: Ideas are like beards,—men 
never have any until they grow up, and 
women none at all. 

Haliburton: Women will sometimes 
confess their sins, but I never knew one 
to confess her faults. 

Balzac: Woman is a most charming 
creature, who changes her heart as easily 
as she does her gloves. 

Heine: The music at a marriage pro- 
cession always reminds me of the music 
of soldiers entering upon a battle. 

Bulwer Lytton: A woman too often 
reasons from her heart ; hence two-thirds 
of her mistakes and her troubles. 

Heine: I do not know that she was vir- 
tuous; but she was ugly, and, with a 
woman, that is half the battle. 

Goethe: Woman is mistress of the art 
of completely embittering the life of the 
person on whom she depends. 

Voltaire: Some women have hearts 
brittle as glass; he that would engrave 
his name on them must use diamonds. 

Rochefoucauld: There are many 
women who never had one intrigue; but 
there are few who have had only one. 

Durivage: If you tell a woman she is 
beautiful, whisper it softly; for if the 
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devil hears it, he will echo it many 
times. 

Swift: The love of flattery in most 
men proceeds from the mean opinion 
they have of themselves ; in women, from 
the contrary. 

Scarron: To be married, women will 
endure much. Though they be caged up 
as a parrot, still they complain notif they 
have the ring to play with. 

Mary Queen of Scots: Talk not to me 
of the wisdom of women,—I know my 
own sex well; the wisest of usall are but 
little less foolish than the rest. 

La Bruyére: If a beautiful woman 
speaks favorably of the beauty of an- 
other woman, we may be sure that she 
possesses more of the kind of beauty she 
is praising. 

Whately : Women never reason, or, if 
they do, they either draw correct infer- 
ences from wrong premises, or wrong in- 
ferences from correct premises ; and they 
always poke the fire from the top. 

Anon.: The voice of the virgin is as 
soft as the cooing of the wood-pigeon on 
St. Valentine’s Day. But no sooner has 
she tasted wedding-cake than she grows 
bold as a tiger that has eaten raw food. 

Thackeray: Who has not seen how 
women bully women? What torture 
have men to endure, compared to those 
daily repeated shafts of scorn and cruelty 
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with which poor women are riddled by 
the tyrants of their sex? 

Plautus: Leta man who wants to find 
abundance of employment procure a 
woman and a ship; for no two things 
produce more trouble if you begin to 
equip them ; neither are these two things 
ever equipped enough. 

Lord Chesterfield: He who flatters 
women most, pleases them best ; and they 
are most in love with him who they think 
is most in love with them. No adula- 
tion is too strong for them; no assiduity 
too great; no simulation of passion too 
gross; as, on the other hand, the least 
word or action that can possibly be con- 
strued into a slight or contempt is unpar- 
donable and never forgotten. 

Samuel Johnson: It may be particu- 
larly observed of women that they are 
for the most part, good or bad as they 
fall among those who practice vice or 
virtue; and that neither education nor 
reason gives them much security against 
the influence of example. Whether it 
be that they have less courage to stand 
against opposition, or that their desire of 
admiration makes them sacrifice their 
principles to the poor pleasure of worth- 
less praise, it is certain, whatever be the 
cause, that female goodness seldom keeps 
its ground against laughter, flattery, or 
fashion. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘* United Service” are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 8, 1893. 


To THE First Ciass.—Robert T. 
Cornwell, John J. Carter, Byron C. Da- 
vis, Walter F. Fundenberg, John W. 
Kreps, Webster B. Lowman, Jacob R. 
Ludlow, Augustus Van Cleff. 


RESTORATION TO THE ROLL.—Theo- 
dore F. Kane, James R. Tryon. 


To THE First Crass (by inheritance 
from original companion).—John N. Co- 
nyngham. 


To THE First Crass (by inheritance 
from deceased officer).—Francis J. Bird, 
Gustavus K. Morehead, Richard R. 
Parry, John M. Schniepp, John W. 
Watson. 


To THE SEconp Crass.—John B. 
Cunningham, Euclid B. Frick, Clem- 
ent G. Smith, John P. Williams, John 
C. Taylor. 


Maine Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 1, 1893. 
To THE First CLass.—Frederick A: 


Cummings, Capt.; Granville Blake, 
Maj. 
Massachusetts Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 1, 1893. 
To THE First CLass.—Wm. S. Loo- 
mis, Lt.; Moses P. Palmer, Capt. ; 
Henry Parsons, Capt. ; John M. Tobin, 
Capt. 

To THE Frrst Crass (in succession).— 
Mr. Larz Anderson. 


To THE SEconD CLAss.—William M. 
P. Bowen, Ammen Farenholt, Henry 
G. Halladay. 


Illinois Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 9, 1893. 


To tHE Frrst Ciass.—Geo. Smith 
Avery, Maj.; Uziah Mack, Lt. 

To THE First Cxass (by inheritance). 
—Geodric G. Marsh. 

To tHE Sgconp C1rass.—Mr. Otis 
McG. Howard, Mr. William S. Love, 
Mr. John B., Sears. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 1, 1893. 


To THE First CLiass.—Norman von 
Heldreich Farquhar, Capt. U.S.N.; 
Geo Ashmond Shallenberger, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Edw. Webster, Capt. U.S.V. ; 
Eliphalet Whittlesey, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. 
U.S.V.; Robert Williams, Brig.-Gen. 
U.S.A.; Henry Crécy Yarrow, Assist. 
Surg. U.S.V. 


To THE SECOND CLass.—James Frank- 
lin Hood. 
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The committee of investigation on the 
application of Llewellyn Garrish Estes, 
Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S.V., was granted 


further time before reporting thereon. 


Companions Lorenzo D. Bumpus, 


Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Truman N. Burrill, 
Bvt. Maj. U.S.V.; William E. Mc- 


Clean, Col. U.S.V.; Green B. Raum, | 
Brig.-Gen. U.S.V.; Charles F. Sawyer, 
Capt. U.S.V.; John R. Thomas, Capt. | 
U.S.V., were—by unanimous vote—sus- | 


pended because of non-payment of dues. 
Stated meeting held March 1, 1893. 


To THE First C1iass.—John Knox 


Boude, Assist. Surg. U.S.V.; Warren 
Frank Hackett, Act. Assist. Paymaster 
US.N. 

To tHE Srconp Criass.—Ulysses 
Grant Ammen; John Power Hains, 
Lt. U.S.A.; Frederick Steele Strong. 


Michigan Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 2, 1893. 


To THE First CLass.— Hugh L. Sand- 


ford, Maj. 
Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 14, 1893. 
To THE First CLass.—Geo. W. Shu- 
man, Capt.; Chas. F. Mayer, Capt. ; 
Dr. Sam’l D. Flagg; John H. Ames, 
Eng. ; Hermann Muehlberg, Capt. 
Iewa Commandery. 

Stated meeting held January 17, 1893. 

To tHE First Crass.—George H. 
Higbee, Col. ; Henry B. Scott, Col. 

To THe First Cxass (by inheritance). 
—Sam’l Craighead Cook. 


TRANSFERS. 


Missouri Commandery. 


W. A. Steadman, Lt., to Massachu- 
setts Commandery. 
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Ohio Commandery. 


Harry L. Hawthorne, Lt., to Massa- 
chusetts Commandery. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 


Chas. N. B. Wheeler, Capt., to Min- 
nesota Commandery. 


j 


California Commandery. 


Jos. H. Hurst, Capt. U.S.A., to Penn- 
| sylvania Commandery. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
S. W. Groesbeck, Maj., to Illinois 
Commandery; G. M. Brayton, Col. 
| U.S.A., and Gaines Lawson, Col. 
U.S.A., to District of Columbia Com- 
mandery. 


Maine Commandery. 


William W. Virgin, Col., J anuary 23, 
1893. 


NECROLOGY. 
| 
| 


California Commandery. 


Thos. J. Knipe, Act. Master U.S.N., 
| February 6, 1893. 


Ohio Commandery. 


William Gale Mead, Lt., January 
13, 1898. 


Illinois Commandery. 


Mr. Arthur T. Woods, February 6, 
1893. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 


I. S. Carroll, Gen. U.S.A., January 
28, 1893. 


Minnesota Commandery. 


Wm. McCrory, Lt., February 17 
1893. 





